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TWIN SIMILARITIES IN OCCUPATIONAL 
INTERESTS* 


HAROLD D. CARTER 
Stanford University 


Some very important problems in the analysis of occupational 
interests may be approached through study of family resemblances 
in those traits which the interest scales measure. In his recent book, 
Fryer? furnishes an admirable summary of literature bearing on this 
field of mental measurement, and his discussion of the inheritance of 
interests shows clearly the need for data of the type reported in the 
present paper. He points out that psychologists commonly regard 
interests as developed through experience and environmental in cause. 
He gives the further observation that this conclusion is a negative one, 
based on the absence of proof that interests are of inherited origin, 
and states that the positive proof that interests are determined to a 
large degree by the chance stimulations of the environment is not 
forthcoming, and that no work has been done upon the problem. It 
seems that knowledge concerning the origins of interests should be of 
value to the psychologist intent upon improving and perfecting the 
measuring instruments, to the vocational counselor studying the 
problems of the individual, and to the student of mental heredity in 
his analysis of the relations among interests, abilities, and experiences. 
In view of these considerations it has been considered worth while 
to report the present findings concerning the similarities of twins in 
occupational interests. In determining the origins of the traits 
measured further studies are of course necessary, but it is felt that 





* The present study represents one aspect of the intensive investigation of twin 
similarities which the writer is carrying out at Stanford University under the 
direction of Dr. Lewis M. Terman. These studies were made possible by a grant 
from the Social Science Research Council. 
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determination of the degree of resemblance of related persons is an 
important first step in the undertaking. 


THE DATA 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank was administered to one 
hundred twenty sets of twins, and the blanks were scored for the 
interests characteristic of successful persons in twenty-three different 
occupations. Table I shows some facts concerning the subjects, the 
groups into which they fall, and the age groupings. 


TaBLeE I.—TueE Svussects 





Numbers of pairs 














\J unior and senior| Older GTOUP! tal No. 
high school not in ; 
of pairs 
group school 
Monozygotic twins 
iva etiathteussaetaaded 17 4 21 
a i cee a Md le 12 10 22 
Like-sex dizygotic twins 
SEE eet ee ee oe 22 0 22 
NEL ce wh bars cae eek ve od aa 21 0 21 
Dizygotic twins of unlike sex........ 33 1 34 
BE Bes HE PIED. ow cw ncceccnsneces 105 15 120 














From Table I it may be seen that most of the subjects are in the 
junior and senior high schools. It is here assumed that the inclusion 
of a few older pairs has not materially affected the particular results 
reported here. Further treatment will be reported to show exactly 
what effect the age factor may have had upon the correlations. It is 
generally assumed that interests change with age most rapidly during 
youth, hence an inquiry has been made concerning age effects using 
the younger group. The present data are not adequate for determin- 
ing the differences between the younger and older groups in similarity 
of interests, as with such small numbers of cases the errors of sampling 
are large. Inspection of the data suggests that older twins do not 
differ significantly from younger twins in similarity of interests, but 
perhaps in general the older pairs are slightly less alike. However, 
scores of older persons may tend to be slightly higher on some of 
the scales and lower on others, and hence because of the effect upon 
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the range and central tendencies of distributions of scores, the inclusion 
of the few older pairs may have had some effect upon the correlations 
reported. That this effect is probably a slight one will be pointed 
out later. 

Classification of the twins into identical and fraternal groups was 
made according to the criteria outlined by Dahlberg,' Siemens,‘ 
Newman,‘ Muller,*® and others. 


THE EFFECTS OF AGE 


Table II shows the effects of age upon interest test scores for the 
younger group in junior and senior high school. There were one 
hundred ten boys and one hundred ten girls in the groups for 
which the correlations were calculated, hence the probable error of 
each correlation in Table II is approximately .06. Preliminary inspec- 
tion of the data had suggested that the group was sufficiently homo- 
geneous so that it would not be necessary to subdivide it according to 
age for further study. The data of Table II support this conclusion, 
since there appears to be no significant correlation of interest scores 
with age for this group. Since it is generally assumed that the change 
of interests with age is greatest for the younger ages, it seems unlikely 
that separate treatment need be given to the few older pairs who are 
not included in the school group. 

Preliminary study has shown that there are sex differences in 
means and standard deviations of the distributions of scores on a 
number of the occupational interest scales. These sex differences are 
sufficiently large to be demonstrably significant, and hence must be 
taken into account. This paper deals primarily with twin similarities, 
and hence does not attempt an exhaustive analysis of the factors 
underlying those sex differences. Such analysis is reserved for another 
paper, and the correlations reported here are calculated separately 
for the two sexes to avoid spurious correlation which might arise from 
combination of groups differing in standard deviation and means. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Test which has been used in the 
present study has of course been developed mainly for use with older 
subjects, but from several points of view the present data are especially 
valuable. The importance of genetic studies to find out all we can 
about the origins and development of occupational interests is not 
questioned. The findings here reported do not depend in any way 
upon the norms established for older groups to determine diagnostic 
ratings. The administering of the tests was carefully supervised by 
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Tas_Le II.—SHOwING THE CORRELATIONS OF AGE WITH INTEREST TEsT ScoREs, 


For Boys AND GIRLS SEPARATELY. ALL ARE JuNIOR AND SEntIorn HicH 
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Scuoout Stupents. THERE WERE ONE HuNDRED TEN Boys RANGING 
IN AGE FROM TWELVE TO NINETEEN YEARS INCLUSIVE, WITH A 
STANDARD DeEviaTION OF 1.5 YEARS, AND THE MEAN AT 
Ace 15.9. Tue One Hunprep Ten Girits RANGED 
IN AGE FROM THIRTEEN TO EIGHTEEN YEARS IN- 
CLUSIVE, WITH A STANDARD DEVIATION OF 1.25 





YEARS, AND A MEAN aT AGE 16.1 

















Correlations 
For boys | For girls 
EE FEO eT COs PPE TT eT Pee — .04 .01 
IR aS ro a PP .08 —.10 
ere Sa ae 2s oe Pe eS eee a oene — .08 — .06 
4. Certified public accountant........ .08 — .17 
I a lah ee .10 —.10 
a ta lk ee a ae — .02 — .16 
iil Aad had te OCR A RAMEE AOE SS ARE OSS ES 13 — .15 
Rg EY OA rer i se By, en, SP .22 — .20 
SS, eS Se eS Pare Bight awe decd Ge nual — .06 — .06 
io oR Rs el oe Vides won. 6 MWS RARE .07 — .09 
11. Life insurance salesman.......................00005. .00 .10 
TES ee ee en ea ES — .03 .07 
cs cance ne ds bind 6 ¥en db oan ewees 11 .16 
ee Ck cap ak laa aaa s eae ee ew kh ee — .02 — .12 
EE Ee Te ee ee er ee .25 .16 
ecb neue ebeasneseee .08 .07 
a ee aS le ee ale ae .09 — .02 
i, Wee IN IO... ow wc ees ccc ewecnes — .01 .14 
el ec casa ae eee bes beers taewewe cas .02 .12 
EE SS Pee et Te GAR ORS PLC Ae ate .12 2 
gE Si Sn ek kedias doe’ .00 — .26 
eet Ee ne o's a al lal iene oon oe .02 — .30 
23. City school superintendent......................2..- .18 .03 
Mean TICE TE Ca OP eT ee .06 — .035 

Mean of absolute magnitude of these correlations... ... .08 .12 











narrow range of magnitude. 


is .058. The smallest correlation is .00 and its probable error is .064. Hence the 
probable error of each coefficient, given to two places, is .06. 


Note: It is unnecessary to report each probable error for correlations of this 
The largest correlation is .30, and its probable error 


Aa OO whom Oe Sle 


SS ~~ wee ope 


re ae ee. ae ae 


a er ee ee ee ele 


a” an ~~, - —_, a _ bet o > = 
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the writer or by an equally competent examiner, to eliminate possible 
misunderstandings on the part of the subjects. Because of the impor- 
tance of the twin control in the determination of the inheritance of 
interests, and because the group here investigated comprise a more 
nearly random sampling of the population than could be obtained 
using older subjects, the data are doubly valuable for the purposes for 
which they were obtained. 

The literature on interest inventories shows that the interest test 
measures something which does not depend primarily upon intelligence, 
but that scoring schemes can be devised which will yield ratings of 
intelligence and scholarship. For this reason it has been thought 
desirable to report the correlations between intelligence and scores on 
each of the interest scales for the present groups. Those correlations 
are given in Table III. 

The work of Strong,* and that of Thurstone*® have shown separately 
by different types of analysis that the interests measured by these 
different scales tend to fall into related groups. There are four such 
groups, depending upon interest in science, interest in language, 
interest in people, and interest in business. Table IV presents the 
correlations of intelligence and interests for the scales grouped accord- 
ing to these four types of interest. 

The data of Table III and of Table IV indicate that there is a 
definite correlation between intelligence and certain types of interest, 
but that the relationship is not a close one. As might be expected, 
the relationships are not the same for boys as for girls. The interests 
in science are positively correlated with intelligence for both groups, 
but the correlation is greater for females. In general, interests in 
language are uncorrelated with intelligence for boys, but there is a 
definite positive correlation for girls. It appears that for this group 
of girls, interests in people show a consistent slight negative correlation 
with intelligence, while for boys there is a small but consistent positive 
correlation. The business group of interests correlate negatively with 
intelligence for both groups, but the relationship is closer in the case 
of the females. The important facts are that intelligence is definitely 
related to certain types of interest, that the relationships show definite 
sex differences, and that the correlations are low enough to show that 
the interest scales measure traits not primarily associated with intelli- 
gence. It is necessary to point out that the subjects were all junior 
and senior high school students, and that different results might be 
obtained for different groups. 
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Taste III.—SHowING THE CORRELATIONS OF TERMAN Group Test IQ’s witH 
OccuPATIONAL INTEREST SCORES, FOR Boys AND GIRLS SEPARATELY. THERE 
WERE SEVENTY Boys, WHosE 1Q’s RANGED FROM SEVENTY-THREE TO 
One Hunprep Forty, witH A MEAN oF 101.1 AND a STANDARD 
DeEvIATION OF 14.4 Porints. THERE WERE SEVENTY-FIVE 
Giris, WHosE IQ’s RANGED FROM SEVENTY-THREE TO ONE 
HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN, WITH A MEAN OF 101.5 AND 


A STANDARD DEVIATION OF 12.8 PoInTs. 


ALL THE 


SuBJEcTS WERE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 


ScHoo.t STuDENTS 





Correlation coefficients 





























For the boys | For the girls 
r PE r PE 
Ss or On a ek he le —.11/ .08 .23| .07 
ER AS ee ee ee Se ey ae .07 | .08 .30} .07 
li PE i ee el .04 | .08 .24| .07 
a | .09 | .08 | —.08) .08 
ERE NR a PE a Na tha SN RT .31 | .07 .36| .07 
ar. eee Ls, Se hse weet ees .04 |} .08 .32| .07 
7. Engineer..... .17 | .08 .36| .07 
NENT ORE a a Se a Me ree .02 | .08 .20| .07 
oo i aaa oh aa ee eR ae oer a | —.09 | .08 .22} .07 
10. Lawyer...... .13 | .08 .31| .07 
11. Life insurance salesman...................... —.19 | .08 01; .08 
eh. hi i sah erate’ | .23 | .08 | —.08) .08 
a ee | .27] .07 | —.03) .08 
14. Psychologist........ ..| .86] .07 .34| .07 
15. Purchasing agent... | .00 | .08 | —.13) .08 
PEEP ET CrTT Cee err eee —.15 | .08 .05; .08 
17. School man.. TTT Tee ee eT oe Cll El 
18. Vacuum deena wiemen oe Oe RT | —.14|] .08 | —.44| .06 
ey NE os sdk ae ew se sade |} .14] .08| —.19| .07 
20. Office clerk............. .09 | .08 | —.24) .07 
21. Physicist. . ; | .19 | .08 .33| .07 
22. Sathematicien.. ee Ure Tere .18 | .08 .23| .07 
23. City school gaperintendent.. SPT A Se ee geen Pe | .382 | .07 .03} .08 
Mean of correlations. . . ee .10 .10 
Mean of absolute vdiee of ene seetdadiuns. aa .16 21 
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TaBLe IV.—Tue ReEwaTION or Tyre or INTEREST TO INTELLIGENCE 
(The correlations are taken from Table III) 


























Correlations 
For boys | For girls 
The “science” group of interests: 
ie ces etka ha weee see sn .36 34 
a ee ule neck od .18 .23 
ne as dao aan eibl bad Kio o.6-0 had dikld waa aed .04 .32 
ee ee ens os i tes Dawe .31 .36 
8 al OI I a Ea eh ne .19 .33 
I ee ge tae wai .07 .30 
CS a ig fauna eee Sas iw Wk «ows Kaen 17 .36 
RE Ge RRR TREC, HSA ae a ne .02 .20 
re Oe oc ol. eva eeeseeuesee 17 .30 
The “language”’ group of interests: 
i a oe ee. hak ae — .09 .22 
Ne ore US gle Pica te beacedh bd 0-00 Wwe doe bik iw .13 31 
SRE RS TROIS ea Oe a mes Be Ie —.11 .23 
Te wine .04 .24 
er i ceccesectucebescacees — .0l .25 
The ‘‘people”’ group of interests: 
EE er 14 —.19 
2. City school superintendent......................... | .32 .03 
Oe 27 — .03 
Ee as cee haaeane .23 — .08 
i a i ee awe bi .35 — .04 
ec wececseeweseeesceane .26 — .06 
The “‘business”’ group of interests: | 
1. Vacuum cleaner salesman.......................... —.14 — .44 
ES IS I —.15 .05 
EEE EE re — .19 .01 
re ee Ls 3 ou 64 tae een oe bes .00 — .13 
re OA Cite a ss om bie wee eae .09 — .24 
Ee nd ih ok a oe es ee ueweher kd chaneaee .09 — .08 
ee  . s. c ew th asbedeoekenebesa — .05 —.14 




















; 
’ 
4 
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all groups of twins, for each of the twenty-three interest scales. 


TWIN RESEMBLANCES 


The Journal of Educational Psychology 


Tables V and VI show the correlations which were obtained for 


For 


TaBLE V.— SHOWING THE CORRELATIONS OF SCORES ON THE STRONG VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST BLANK FOR MALE LIKE-SEX TWINS, AND FOR UNLIKE-SEX TWINS 














Identical Fraternal 
: like-sex | Unlike-sex 
twins, , ; 
twenty-one tone . rags 
paises twenty-two thirty-four 
all males _— — 
all males 
r PE r PE r PE 
1. Advertiser.......... .39 | .13 | .23] .14] .312] .3) 
2. Architect......... .71 | .08 | .06}] .15 | .02)} .11 
TON a ah cere Va ee ee wade .oo | .138] .02 | .15 | .08 | .11 
A aie bared eb ee eewns sce 481.12] .24) .14] .2) 
as i in ca bee wise cae .74 | .07 | .29 | .14| .46] .09 
ee ec ew bee ee ade sob ek Sk Gan ann Cana oan e) ry 2-2 
es cit we s'ehaancie dee wares .84 | .04] .22| .14] .44]| .09 
i I ae .56 | .10 | .64] .09 |] .14) .11 
Ee re ene rT 47) .12| .24] .14] .04] .11 
ek ink web op ah SAH ew ae Se .77 | .06| .18] .14] .27] .11 
11. Life insurance salesman...............} .60 | .10 | .24| .14] .51 1] .08 
Nee a kw igh: ies oe .68 | .10] .138 | .158 | .82 1 .10 
13. Personnel manager................... .o7 | .18 |] .27 | .14] .21] .11 
14. Payohologist..................0.+-..-] 28] .24] .2B] .14] .47 1] .08 
15. Purchasing agent.....................] .52 | .J] | .28 | .14] .36] .10 
16. Real estate salesman................. .383 | .13 | .05 |} .15 | .28] .10 
a IN. oe weoncveen'e .o) 22] 244 381.181 .27 1] .11 
18. Vacuum cleaner salesman............. .66 | .08 | .14] .15] .37] .11 
Be a IOI. 2. ch wcnvecseens .64 | .09 |) .16|] .15 | .37 | .10 
ne ie eg a Wr 6M .60 | .10 |] .10}] .15 | .41) .10 
eg eda ia Alig eeu win Hao .79 | .06| .07] .15 | .48 |] .09 
22.. Mathematician....................22. .566 | .10 |] .14] .15 |] .29] .10 
23. City school superintendent............| .59 | .10 | .42 | .12]| .33] .10 
Mean of correlations................ 55 .20 .30 
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the like-sex pairs of twins a double-entry method was used in making 
the scatterplots from which the correlations were calculated. For 
unlike-sex pairs a single-entry system was used, the boys scores being 
put on one axis and the girls on the other axis. 





The correlations for 


TaBLE VI.—SHOWING THE CORRELATIONS OF SCORES ON THE STRONG VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST BLANK FOR FEMALE LIKE-SEX TWINS, AND FOR UNLIKE-SEX TWINS 

















: Fraternal 
Identical like-sex | Unlike-sex 
twins, : . 

twenty-two ee ae, 

pairs twenty-one} thirty-four 
all females _—" _— 

all females 
r PE r PE r 

eo a .23 | .14] .85] .13 .12 
a Se Pg 621.11] .45] .12 .02 
a Os pe a ee ee a oe .62 | .11 |] .58] .10 .08 
CL EE rte i se a .46 | .12/| .38] .13 .22 
TS Aa eS nee ea .64 | .11 | .37] .13 .46 
ES Re geo ne a a .69 | .10 | .58 | .10 .46 
Dion's fs big Ww Oa eed b 0844 OA .63 | .09 | .06| .15 44 
Ie Ne ie us .42 | .12)] .26)| .14 .14 
I a Ls ad a cal Wi wet et .04 
ES re Pre .23 | .14] .17] .15 .27 
11. Life insurance salesman.......... .47 | .12 1 .28 | .13 .51 
i  vewee .68 | .10} .13 | .15 .32 
13. Personnel manager....................| .54 | .11 | .42] .12 21 
is de sab ede eek s weaned 44) .12| .18)| .14 47 
ee .20 | .14] .42 | .12 .36 
16. Real estate salesman..................| .28 | .14| .14] .15 .28 
EE CO ea .58 | .10 | .16] .15 .27 
18. Vacuum cleaner salesman..............| .42 | .12 | .58 | .10 .o7 
19. Y.M.C.A. seoretary...................] .51 |] .11 | .36] .13 .37 
Ee ae .32 | .13 | .31] .14 41 
ie rks ed a Gh ie ka bad es 6400 51] .11 | .37 | .13 .48 
ee, ecw ccececcccececel cit E oh sae Un che .29 
23. City school superintendent............. .66 | .08 | .16 | .15 .33 
Mean of correlations................ .45 .32 .30 























—_ a ee ee 
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unlike-sex twins are entered in both Table V and Table VI, for purposes 
of comparison. 
Tables VII and VIII show further comparisons of the different 


groups of twins, giving average correlations based on the data of 
Tables V and VI. 


TaBLE VII.—SHow1nG COMPARISON OF CORRELATIONS OF SCORES ON THE STRONG 


VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK, FOR THREE GROUPS OF TWINS. 


These comparisons were considered desirable 


THE Cor- 


RELATIONS WERE CALCULATED SEPARATELY FOR MALES AND FOR FEMALES 


























OF THE LIKE-sEX GROUPS, AS SHOWN IN TABLES V AND VI. THE 
AVERAGES ARE PRESENTED HERE 
Identical Like-sex Unlike-sex 
4 fraternal 2 
twins, tities twins, 
forty-three forty-three thirty-four 
pairs - pairs 
pairs 
No. cs ep diswaecswsebeeeeeaas 31 .29 .12 
a oa te ou. op set aibialh wale ew le ae .62 . 26 .02 
A a nal .44 .30 .08 
en od i a pies ola Se auwl bak 47 31 .22 
ee ks Re i .64 .33 .46 
oe ced kl halwie wre .59 .29 .46 
IC oa Pe a .74 .14 44 
8. Farmer .49 .45 .14 
i ee oe cis ee aes .34 . 26 .04 
ei ol le ow she we eeeew eee .50 .18 .27 
~ 11. Life insurance salesman............... .54 .3l .51 
“12. Minister............. .58 13 .32 
,13. Personnel manager......... .46 .34 21 
a ee .36 .20 47 
yl5. Purchasing agent..................... .36 .35 .36 
.16. Real estate salesman...... .30 .10 .28 
i Ss og aw vil .42 .24 .27 
18. Vacuum cleaner salesman...............| 54 .36 .37 
V19. Y.M.C.A. secretary....................| .58 . 26 .37 
v IN eo cn Oe, a .46 .20 41 
Ee ee .65 .22 .48 
ee eae ne ewes .54 .26 .29 
_. 23. City school superintendent.............. .62 .29 .33 
Mean of correlations................. .50 . 26 .30 
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TaBLeE VIII.—Comparison OF THE CORRELATIONS OF SCORES ON THE STRONG 
VocaTIONAL INTEREST SCALES, FOR IDENTICAL TWINS AND FOR FRATERNAL 
Twins. Since THE Previous ANALYsISs SHOWED THE LIKE-SEX 
FRATERNAL Patrs Not More SIMILAR THAN THE UNLIKE-SEX Patrs, 

THE Two Groups OF FRATERNAL Twins ARE CoMBINED HERE. 

THe CoeEFFICIENTS IN Tuts TABLE ARE WEIGHTED 
AVERAGES, SINCE THE NUMBERS OF CASES IN THE TWO 

Groups DIFFERED 














Fraternal twins, 

average correla- 

Identical twins, | tion for like and 

forty-three pairs | unlike-sex pairs. 

Total of seventy- 

seven pairs 

ESSE A ane Ty 31 .21 
Rs PR 2 A ae ea re .62 15 
Mo on oo ee es CeCe tn aie co Ee .44 .20 
ens. oc U ce es ce hee vob ee werutes 47 .27 
ES asap sg eeckedbantehseres | .64 .39 
a .59 .36 
I dog 62 4:4 3:5 ord gk hv sk a ke Looe .74 .27 
co ou Leas oe beaten e's wile eas | 49 31 
I. deed hb oaeented 66a seus | 34 .16 
cis 665s csi dnabicdobuees nes ee .50 .22 
11. Life insurance salesman................. .54 AD 
“= ~~“ ae | 58 21 
13. Personnel manager.............. | .46 .28 
14. Psychologist.......... ™ .36 .32 
EI re | .36 .35 
16. Real estate salesman................... | .30 18 
REESE S OT OST T TT | .42 .25 
18. Vacuum cleaner salesman.... . | 54 .36 
ee rere .58 31 
odes due kededunesedanei sel .46 .29 
alti ot | .65 .33 
EFL ECE 54 27 
23. City school superintendent......... see] .62 31 
Mean of correlations................. | .28 


| . 50 








because it was felt that much of the variation in magnitude of indi- 
vidual correlation coefficients is due to the smallness of the populations. 
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These further comparisons give an idea as to what might be the 
result if larger groups of subjects were tested. 

It is evident from consideration of the trends of results shown in 
Tables V, VI, VII, and VIII that the interests of identical twins tend 
to be more similar than those of like sex fraternal twins, for both male 
and female pairs. There is no evidence that like-sex fraternal pairs 
are any more similar than unlike-sex pairs. The differences in simi- 
larity between identical and fraternal pairs are greater for males than 
for females. 








NATURE AND NURTURE INFLUENCES 


It is to be expected that members of the same family will show some 
degree of resemblance in occupational interests, regardless of one’s 
point of view on the nature-nurture question. Unlike-sex pairs of 
twins will show some resemblance because they are siblings; they are 
somewhat similar in heredity, and their environments are certainly 
more alike than those of randomly selected pairs. Like-sex fraternal 
twins will also be similar, for the same two reasons, and if environment 
be important they may be more similar than are unlike-sex pairs. 
Moreover, if those aspects of inherited constitution which are deter- 
mined by genes in the sex chromosome are important, all like-sex 
pairs will be more similar than unlike-sex pairs. The identical twins 
are expected to show greater similarity than the fraternal pairs, 
because of more similar heredity, and perhaps also because of more 
similar environments. It is likely that both heredity and environ- 
ment have an effect upon family resemblances in interests of the type 
here considered. Determination of the extent of those resemblances 
is a necessary first step, and further observations are necessary to find 
out the relative contributions of nature and of nurture. With these 
a priorz considerations in mind, we may now turn to the specific results 
of the present investigation. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Since the analysis here reported is based upon study of a small 
number of subjects, it is necessary to be cautious in drawing conclu- 
sions. The fact that correlations tend to be higher for all groups on 
some of the scales than for other scales may be partly the result of 
differences in reliability of the various scales, but it does not seem 
appropriate to correct the coefficients for attenuation until reliability 
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coefficients can be obtained which are based on comparable groups. 
Those reported in the literature are based on older subjects. 

In spite of various objections which may be raised, study of the 
available data seems to justify the following tentative conclusions: 

1. There are definite family resemblances in occupational interests, 
as measured by the various scales of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. The extent of these resemblances as indicated by the present 
data is represented by average coefficients of correlation of .50 for 
identical twins, and of .28 for fraternal twins. 

2. Since it is certain that the interests of the monozygotic twins 
are more similar than those of the fraternal twins, and since the data 
suggest that there is no greater similarity of like-sex fraternal twins 
than of unlike-sex twins, it seems probable that hereditary factors 
are more important in determining interests than are environmental 
factors. This conclusion can only be made tentatively, however, 
since a part of the greater similarity of identical twins must be attrib- 
uted to greater similarity of environment. The present writer 
believes that such greater similarity of environment is a fact which 
must be taken into consideration, but that it is a far less important 
fact than the greater similarity of heredity. 

3. The present finding that male like-sex fraternal twins are, for 
this sampling at least, less similar than unlike-sex twins, raises several 
important questions. The finding is surprising in view of the common 
assumption that the interests of girls tend to be much different from 
those of boys. When all the data on male and female pairs are con- 
sidered, a possible explanation is suggested. Girls may show less 
variability and less individuality than do boys, where occupational 
interests are concerned, and male fraternal twins may be in general 
less closely associated than are female fraternal twins, or even unlike- 
sex twins. 

4. The greater similarity of all pairs on some of the interest 
scales may be partly the result of greater reliability of some of the 
scales, and also may be partly the result of differences in the specificity 
of the traits measured by those scales. It is also probable that the 
correlations are lower for those traits more affected by environmental 
influences. Further analysis is desirable, in order to answer these 
questions. 

5. It is noteworthy that in these traits measured by these twenty- 
three scales, traits which there is every reason to believe are more 
affected by environmental factors than are such traits as general intelli- 
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gence, the correlations for related pairs of individuals are definitely 
lower than for most intellectual traits. This may be in part due to 
the unreliability of the measuring instruments, for although fair 
reliability has been reported for most of the scales, it must be kept in 


mind that we are here dealing with a younger group than that for 


which the test was devised. If the reliabilities are lower for such 
groups as this, it is probably an indication that environmental influ- 
ences do affect the development of these interests. Developmental 
studies are necessary to supplement studies of the type here presented. 

6. In view of previous literature on the subject, it is interesting to 
note that there seems to be no close relation between scores on these 
scales and chronological age, during the junior and senior high school 
period. That is, the correlations of scores with age for the age range 
from twelve to twenty are by no means so great as they would be for 
a trait such as general intelligence, or vocabulary, or ability in arith- 
metic. On the contrary, they approximate zero in magnitude. This 
finding may be partly explained by the construction of the test, the 
method of administering it, and the method of scoring. It is certain 
that there are great individual differences in scores at these young 
ages, and that they are not due to chronological age, nor in any way 
closely related to chronological age. It is admitted of course that the 
scores may be less valid as measures of vocational interests at this 
age level, but other considerations suggest that they measure stable 
traits of the individual. 

7. The scores on the test are definitely related to intelligence test 
scores, but the correlations are not high enough to account for the 
findings regarding twin similarities. For some of the scales the correla- 
tions are negative, for some positive, and for some zero. These 
correlations are systematically related to type of interest, and they 
differ for boys and girls. Because oi the lesser vocational 
information of these younger subjects, it is likely that these find- 
ings might differ somewhat from those which would be obtained for 
older groups. 

8. It is important for the student of heredity to know that the 
greater similarity of monozygotic than dizygotic twins extends to 
traits such as these, and it is also important that the vocational 
counselor should know the facts concerning family resemblances in 
occupational interests. ‘The present study may be considered useful 
as a preliminary investigation of the development of occupational 
interests. 
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THE RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF MULTIPLE- 
RESPONSE TESTS WHEN PRESENTED ORALLY 


Vv. M. SIMS AND L. B. KNOX 


University of Alabama 


One of the most common objections raised to the use of objective 
tests for measuring the results of instruction is the large amount of 
time, equipment, and stenographic assistance necessary for duplicating 
tests. Not only are adequate duplicating facilities often lacking; but 
many teachers working in systems where such assistance is supposedly 
rendered complain that at examination times there is usually such a 
rush that only the more fortunate—or farsighted—get their examina- 
tions prepared in time for use. From an administrative standpoint 
the cost of paper, stencils, and clerical assistance for a large school 
system must be a respectable item in the annual budget. 

The only apparent justification for such wholesale duplication of 
tests is that they cannot be successfully administered in any other 
manner. There seems to be a more or less common assumption that 
objective tests must be presented visually if they are to be satisfactory 
instruments of measurement. The experimental evidence available 
to date does not support this assumption. Chapman, as long ago 
as 1920, presented an intelligence test which was designed to be 
administered orally, the child writing the responses on blank sheets 
of paper. This examination consisted of one hundred items of the 
recall type. A revised edition, published in 1925, was found to have 
a reliability coefficient of .84, determined by repeating the test within 
the week to a group of eighth grade children; and the correlation 
between Chapman’s test and the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 
was .87 (N = 62).2. His results would seem to indicate that simple 
recall items give a fairly valid and reliable measure when presented 
orally. | 

Ross and Gard,* after an extensive investigation of the validity 
and reliability of dictating the Otis Self-administering Test of Mental 





1 Chapman, J. C.: A Group Intelligence Examination without Prepared Blanks. 
Journal of Educational Research, December, 1920, pp. 777-786. 

2 Chapman, J. C.: A Group Intelligence Examination without Prepared Blanks, 
Revised Form. Journal of Educational Research, April, 1925, pp. 269-279. 

3 Ross, C. C. and P. D. Gard: Two Modified Methods of Administering Two 
Standardized Group Intelligence Tests. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, Vol. II, No. 4. 
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Ability and Terman’s Group Test of Mental Ability, concluded that the 
oral method was almost as satisfactory as the visual method. Both 
of these tests are made up of several different types of objective 
items. 

Lehman! and Jenson? have recently reported comparisons of 
true-false examinations presented orally with the same examination 
presented in mimeographed form. Lehman found an average corre- 
lation of .51 between odds and evens in an eighty-five item true-false 
examination which was read to the classes, each item being read twice; 
and the same test presented immediately afterward in mimeographed 
form gave an average correlation between odds and evens of .47. He 
also reported correlations between the two that were as high as one 
would expect from tests with such low reliability. Oral-odds with 
mimeographed-evens gave an average correlation of .44 and oral-evens 
with mimeographed-odds gave an average of .49. Jenson found an 
average reliability for a visual true-false test of .77 and the same test 
presented orally gave a coefficient of .79. These experiments would 
lead one to conclude that the true-false test is just as good a measure 
when presented orally as when presented visually. 

The study here reported is concerned with the reliability and 
validity of orally presented multiple-response tests. Comparisons 
of the reliability of a three-response, four-response and five-response 
test presented orally are made and each type is further compared with 
another form of the same test presented in printed form. 

Four forms of the Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge, a one- 
hundred item five-response test, were administered to a group of 
one hundred students enrolled in grades nine through twelve. The 
four forms were all administered within a period of one month. Form 
A (known hereafter as the visual 5-F test), given first, was administered 
in the usual manner, Thorndike’s directions being observed. For 
Form B, the second test administered, (known as the oral 3-R test) 
two of the wrong choices given for each test word were eliminated 
and the test given orally as a three-response test. One of the wrong 
choices given for each test word in Form C was eliminated, and this 
test, the oral 4-R test, was given orally for the third test. Form D, 





1Lehman, H. C.: The Oral Versus the Mimeographed True-false. School and 
Society, October 5, 1929, pp. 470-472. 

2 Jenson, M. B.: An Evaluation of Three Methods of Presenting True-false 
Examinations; Visual, Oral and Visual-oral. School and Society, November 19, 
1930, pp. 675-677. 
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administered last, was presented orally with all of the choices as the 
oral 5-R test. 

The directions used with the oral tests were the same for the 
three forms. After giving each student a blank sheet with the num- 
bers from one to one hundred placed in columns the following directions 
were read: “‘Listen carefully to the first word that I read, then listen 
to the other three (four, five) words read. One of the last three 
(four, five) words means the same or about the same as the first word. 
Decide which one has the same meaning and write it after the number 
one on your sheet. If you cannot decide after the first reading wait— 
it will be read again. If you do not get it the second time draw a line 
after the number one. There will be one hundred such words for you 
to decide upon. Be sure to draw a line for words that you do not 
know the meaning of.’”’ The words were read with a pause between 
the test word and the response words, and with a longer pause between 
the two readings. The tests were all administered by the same tester, 
a person with whom the subjects were familiar. 

The working time for each of the forms was as follows: 








Type of test Time 
er oc Geiv weed ceerseebeeeebivexewsde 38 min. (ave.) 
i 64 ig oils Ee eMEAWa ss owe alee eee 43 min. 

I IN aa its eh oles Cad Nk ene aw duel eel 44 min. 
I oi i ed KGa Cee pea db eh aehaeae kd Beé mel 45 min. 








The tests were scored by two methods, first by correcting for 
guessing by means of the usual formula, and secondly without any 
correction for guessing, the score being the number of correct responses. 
The mean score, converted to a comparable basis as suggested by 
Thorndike in his Manual of Directions, and the standard deviation 
for the one hundred cases, by each of these scoring methods, for each 
of the four tests is presented in Table I. 

As would be expected the scores corrected for guessing are lower 
than those uncorrected for guessing. When corrected the visual 
5-R appears to be the easiest form and the oral 4-R the most difficult, 
but for uncorrected scores the oral 3-F is the easiest and the oral 5-R 
the most difficult. The differences are not pronounced however, and 
should not be considered as very significant. For example, the 
difference between the uncorrected mean of the visual 5-R and the oral 
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TaBLeE I.—SHow1nG MEAN ScorE AND STANDARD DEVIATION FOR Four Forms 














Corrected Uncorrected 

N for guessing for guessing 

Mean SD Mean SD 
Visual 5-R.......... ere ty TT 100 5L.9 17.0 65.4 | 13.8 
og 4 Winks ewe semeanee 100 50.8 17.1 67.1 10.6 
I a Eg oc oe ee 100 48.2 15.2 62.9 12.0 
EE ee ee eee 100 51.7 15.3 61.6 13.1 




















5-R (3.8) is not quite five times the probable error of the difference 
(.83). It seems safe to conclude that oral tests are but slightly, if 
any, more difficult than visual tests, and that the oral three-response 
is somewhat easier than the four- or five-response. 

The reliability for each form was determined by splitting halves. 
(odds vs. evens) and stepping-up the coefficients found by means of 
the Spearman-Brown formula. Since the time for testing varied 
slightly for the different methods the coefficients were further reduced 
to the coefficient for one hour’s testing by means of the same formula. 
These coefficients of reliability for the four forms, when corrected for 
guessing and when uncorrected for guessing, are presented in Table II. 


TaB_LeE II].—Sxowine REwIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR Four Forms 











Corrected for guessing Uncorrected for guessing 
Tig.44 Trotal T; he. Ti. Trotal | Ts br. 
Visual 5-R..............1 .78 & .02] .88 .92 | .82 + .02| .90 .94 
i  * es ol ell .83 | .70+ .03| .82 .87 
Oral 4-R................| .88 + .01 94 .95 | .83 + .02] .91 .93 
OS, ee oe Ce hl .88 | .76 + .02| .86 .89 























The facts presented in this table seem to indicate that the uncor- 
rected score is more reliable than the corrected score (in spite of the 
increased range for the corrected form), and that the oral 4-R is the 
most reliable, the visual 5-R next, and the oral 5-R and oral 3-R next 
in order. Although the differences are not so pronounced, this order 
is the same when the tests are reduced to equivalent times of testing. 
However, the probable errors of the coefficients are of such a size that 
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one feels justified in concluding that so far as our findings go there are 
no pronounced differences in the reliability of the different tests. 

Assuming the visual five-response technique to be a valid method 
of measuring vocabulary, and Ruch’s work leads one to believe that 
not only is the multiple-response technique valid, but that a five 
response is more satisfactory than any of several responses investi- 
gated,' then the correlation between the visual test and each of the 
three oral tests might be considered as a measure of the validity of the 
oral procedure. Table III presents the coefficients found between 
the visual five-response and each of the oral tests for both corrected 
and un-corrected scores. Each coefficient has also been corrected 
for attenuation due to the unreliability of the measures by means of 
Spearman’s formula. 


TaBLeE III.—SHowi1nG CORRELATION BETWEEN VISUAL FoRM AND ORAL Forms 








Corrected Uncorrected 
for guessing for guessing 
Traw Teor. T raw Toor. 














oe ee a ae a a ee a .58 + .04 .71 .54 + .04 .64 
Tyigual-oral4-R-- ssccccccccccccccccsccces 7) + .03 .78 .55 > .04 .61 
oe) Se ee ee ee a ee ee 72 .03 . 84 71 > .03 81 








We find for both corrected and uncorrected scores the oral 5-R 
correlates highest with the visual. The oral 4-R seems superior to 
the oral 3-R. Again, the size of the probable errors reduces the signif- 
icance of the findings, but the evidence (if correlation with the visual 
test can be taken as evidence) seems to rather conclusively indicate a 
relative lack of validity on the part of the oral three-response, either 
corrected or uncorrected, and for the oral 4-R, particularly when 
uncorrected. \ 

It will be recalled that the time order of presenting the tests was: 
Visual 5-R, oral 3-R, oral 4-R, and oral 5-R. One might conclude 
that this time order was such as to favor the five-response oral test, 
since the subjects had had considerable practice with the oral procedure 
by the time they took it. In the attempt to determine whether there 
was such practice effect we have made a study of the wrongs and 
omissions found in the early part of each test. Presumably if the 





1 Ruch, G. M.: ‘‘'The Improvement of the Written Examination.” Scott, 
Foresman, and Co., 1924, Chap. V, pp. 106-114. 
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directions were misunderstood, if the subjects did not grasp the pro- 
cedure, we would expect to find this show up in the early part of the 
test, either in the form of omissions (blanks left) or wrong response 
words written in. Further, it seems safe to assume that the number 
of such omissions or wrongs found in the early part of the test (where 
the words are relatively easy) would be in some degree a measure 
of the misunderstanding. That is, if there are more wrongs or 
omissions in the first part of the oral 3-R, which was the first oral test 
administered, than in the first part of the oral 5-R, which was the last 
to be administered, we may assume a practice effect; and, likewise, 
if there are no differences in the number of omissions in the early part 
of the several oral tests we may assume understanding from the 
beginning and the order of presenting the tests is not coloring our 
findings. . 

In Table IV the average number of omissions and the average 
number of wrongs for the first twenty-five items of each of the tests 
is presented. 


TaBLeE I[V.— SHowInNG AVERAGE NUMBER OF OMISSIONS AND WRONGS FOR FIRST 
TWENTY-FIVE ITEMS IN Eacu oF Four Forms 





Average omissions | Average wrongs 





SE Ee | see a ome .23 3.11 
ARTE BIRR RS Tare am ah airy Mee ea re 26 

ee Es Sr ee ie ete ns a .56 3.92 
ks Sale oe ee hs Ee .38 4.74 











Examination of the table indicates that the oral 3-R has a smaller 
number of omissions and a smaller number of wrongs than the other 
two orally presented forms, and it has fewer wrongs but slightly 
more omissions than the visually presented test. This is exactly what 
one would expect in the absence of practice effect, since the oral 3-R 
has been shown to be the easiest form. The small number of omis- 
sions and wrongs found in each case may be interpreted as indicating 
no appreciable practice effect due to the order of presenting the tests, 
and it seems that is might also be interpreted as further validation of 
the oral procedure, since the students seemingly grasp the procedure 
without difficulty. 

As a result of this investigation the following tentative conclusions 
seem justified. 
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i. Multiple-response tests presented orally are but slightly more 
difficult than the same tests presented visually. 

2. Multiple-response tests may be presented orally without 
seriously reducing the reliability. 

3. Multiple-response tests presented orally tend to measure that 
which is measured by the same tests presented visually. 

4. There is no improvement in the reliability of oral multiple- 
response tests when they are corrected for guessing but such correction 
seems to slightly increase the correlation with the visual test. 

5. Four or five responses seem superior to three responses when the 
tests are presented orally. 

6. Until further evidence is presented it seems wise to recommend 
for oral presentation the five-response test with no correction for 
guessing. 





AUDITORIUM VERSUS CLASSROOM SHOWING OF 
MOTION PICTURES IN HISTORY TEACHING 


DANIEL C. KNOWLTON AND J. WARREN TILTON 


Yale University 


The experiment to be described is one of the Visual Education 
experiments conducted by the Department of Education of Yale 
University. In many respects, such as the place and use of the pic- 
tures in the teaching unit, the tests used, and the plan of testing for 
gain and retention, the experiment is a repetition of one already 
described in detail. Consequently, the experiment to be described 
in this article will be presented with a minimum of detail. 

Eleven of the fifteen Chronicles of America Photoplays were incor- 
porated into the history teaching of the seventh grade of the Troup 
Junior High School of New Haven during the school year 1928-1929. 
The experiment may be thought of as six separate experiments, for an 
objective test was made by D. C. Knowlton for each of six units of 
instruction and was administered immediately before and after each 
unit. Each test was designed to measure fully and in a worth-while 
way, the entire unit of teaching in which the test was used. The tests 
were validated against expert opinion. In Table I are listed for the 
six units, the nature of the teaching unit, the month in which the 
teaching was done, the number of lessons or teaching periods included 
between the initial and final test, and the photoplays used. All tests 
were given for a third time in September, 1929. Results will be 
reported for the six units separately and combined. 

The experiment was designed to measure the relative effectiveness 
of classroom and auditorium showing. To this end an effort was made 
to hold all factors constant except the experimental factor. The 
experiment was carefully supervised throughout by Mrs. Janet Mar- 
shall who, as an observer in the earlier study referred to, was thor- 
oughly familiar with the plan and the nature of the experimental 
control needed. School cooperation was hearty and intelligent and 
experimental conditions were good. 

At the request of the writers, Dr. William H. Martin, principal 
of the school, had so sectioned the grade and assigned classes to 
teachers, that each of three teachers taught two classes of the same 





1 Knowlton, D. C. and J. W. Tilton: ‘‘ Motion Pictures in History Teaching.”’ 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1929, Part I. 
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TaBLeE I.—DESCRIPTION OF THE Srx PARTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 








Month in Number of 
Teaching | a | 
; Nature of the unit ; between Photoplays used 
unit teaching |. ... 
oni tee initia] and 
final test 
I Discovery Oct.—Nov. 5 Columbus 
II Settlement Dec. 6 The Pilgrims 
The Puritans 
III Comparison, Euro- | Jan. 8 Jamestown 
pean and Conti- 
nental life 
IV Extention of Eng- | Feb. 3 Peter Stuyvesant 
lish domain 
V French and Indian | Mar. 6 The Gateway to the 
War West 
Wolfe and Montcalm 
VI Revolution April 21 The Eve of the Revo- 
May lution 
June The Declaration of 
Independence 
Yorktown 
Vincennes 

















ability, matched pupil for pupil. The measure of ability used was 
educational age obtained by the use of the New Haven School Perform- 
ance Test, Form 4. This test is a battery of nine tests similar to the 
Stanford Achievement Test. Sabina H. Connolly! found a correla- 
tion of +.85 + .08 between scores on the New Haven test and scores 
on the Terman Test of Mental Ability. 

No measures of gain nor of retention were included for a pupil 
unless corresponding measures were available for the other pupil of 
the matched pair. No data for a pair of matched pupils was included 
unless those pupils were present for the retention test in September 
following the experiment. Finally, when proportionality of sexes had 
been equated, data were available for seventy-two matched pairs. 
The equality of these two groups of seventy-two pupils each is shown 
in Table II. | 

Educational quotients, initial history test scores, and school 
marks earned in English and mathematics during the year of the 





1 Connolly, Sabina H.: “The Reading Vocabulary of High School Students.”’ 
Unpublished Masters Essay, Yale University. 
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experiment were compared as a check upon the equality of the groups 
as determined by educational ages. School marks were averaged by 
calling A = 5,B = 4,C = 3,D =2,andF = 1. It should be noted 
that the groups were of above average ability as shown by their 
average educational quotients. 


TaBLs II.—EqQua.ity or Groups 








Auditorium Classroom 

group group 
EE a 9 72 72 
I ois hee o Letialae he on awwe webs 37 36 
ET EET Sipe ae 35 36 
Mean educational age in months.............. 157.4 156.9 
SD educational age in months................. 10.1 10.0 
Mean educational quotient.. ................ 115.1 115.3 
Mean initial score, Test I..................... 17.4 15.9 
Mean initial score, Test II.................... 27.9 29.0 
Mean initial score, Test III................... 37.0 36.0 
Mean initial score, Test IV................... 31.3 31.6 
Mean initial score, Test V.................... 24.8 25.4 
Mean initial score, Test VI................... 28.1 30.0 
ey Nn dos icc n bd ee sae eeces es 3.4 3.5 
Mean mathematics mark..................... 3.7 3.6 











The seventy-two pupils in the auditorium group saw the photo- 
plays at the same time. In fact, with the three sections of which they 
were a part there were in the auditorium at the same time three other 
sections of the seventh grade. This arrangement was made to pro- 
duce a contrast of numbers between the “classroom”’ method and the 
“auditorium” method. By the former method a thirty-five-pupil 
section saw the photoplays informally under the usual classroom condi- 
tions, in the room in which they regularly met for the history period. 
By the latter, about two hundred ten pupils more formally saw the 
photoplays in the auditorium. Many questions were asked in the 
classroom, none in the auditorium. 

In the classroom, the machine was an Eastman Kodascope or a 
DeVry Portable, the film was sixteen millimeters in width, the screen 
was a TransLux or Daylo, and the picture was about sixteen by 
twenty-four inches. In the auditorium, two Powers A.C. machines 
were used in the booth, the film was standard width, a silver screen 
was used, and the picture was about nine by twelve feet. 
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In the classroom, the teacher used the part of the period preceding 
or following the showing and in between reels as she saw fit. Usually 
this time, amounting to about ten minutes, was spent in answering 
and discussing pupils’ questions. In the auditorium there were no 
intervals between the reels, the alternate use of two projectors making 
continuous showing possible. The parts of the period preceding or 
following the showing of the picture were used as described in the 
following paragraphs. 

The showing of Columbus and Jamestown, both four reel pictures, 
required the whole period. 

The showing of The Pilgrims was preceded by a short talk by D. C. 
Knowlton in which he told the time covered by the photoplay and 
stressed the fact that the picture centered about six things—a humble 
cottage, a tiny ship, an unfriendly land, a trying winter, some old 
friends, and belief in God. These points were noted on a blackboard. 
After the picture was shown, three boys came to the platform with a 
rope eighty-six feet long, and stretched it out to show the length of 
the Mayflower. Then one hundred pupils came to the platform to 
show the numbers of passengers. 

The Puritans was also preceded by a talk by D. C. Knowlton. He 
began by drawing a key on the blackboard as an indication of what 
the picture would do in serving to make the pupils understand the 
Puritans. He told why the Puritans were important and why they 
were more difficult to understand than the Pilgrims. He drew a small 
circle to represent Boston and the country immediately surrounding 
it, and a large circle to represent England, and then drew arrows con- 
necting the two to show how events in one place acted upon events in 
the other. He ended by asking the six sections present to think up a 
new title for the picture and to submit their titles to Dr. Martin, the 
principal, who would select the best. 

Peter Stuyvesant was preceded by a very short program. The 
stage was decorated with Dutch figures and scenes. A boy came 
to the platform and said, ‘‘By 1664 the English had settled the 
Atlantic seaboard. Here the English language was used and English 
customs followed. In the heart of this English territory was a thriv- 
ing Dutch community where Dutch customs were followed, the Dutch 
language spoken, and boys and girls danced Dutch dances. Two 
members of our class will now dance a Dutch dance.” A girl and 
boy in Dutch costume danced, and a poem The Wooden Shoe was 
recited. 
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The Gateway to the West was preceded by a blackboard talk by one 
of the teachers. She explained the meaning of Gateway in connec- 
tion with the picture and briefly recalled the French explorations and 
settlements, drawing the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, the Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, Alleghany, and Monongahela Rivers, and the Appalachian 
Mountains. She drew a circle around the junction of the Alleghany 
and Monongahela and explained its importance as the Gateway. She 
ended by saying, “ Now here is the question; Which nation will get to 
this gateway first, the English moving west, or the French moving 
down the rivers? Watch and see which one gets there first and what 
happens.” 

Wolfe and Montcalm was preceded by a short program arranged by 
another teacher. Ten pupils carried placards labeled respectively 
Vergor, Vaudreuil, Montcalm, French, Leader, English, Wolfe, Pitt, 
Anson, Saunders. They separated into French and English groups 
and each character announced himself in a short sentence. The 
spokesman then said, ‘‘When William Pitt became Prime Minister of 
England he declared he would carve out an empire for England. For 
this he would need a sword. Lord Anson should be the hilt of the 
sword, Saunders the blade, and the Wolfe the point.’”’ The characters 
named arranged themselves about a paper sword, Anson holding the 
handle and Wolfe the point. The spokesman concluded, “‘ Watch the 
picture carefully and see how the sword moves.”’ 

The Eve of the Revolution was preceded by a short program arranged 
jointly by the same two teachers. Two groups of children came to the 
platform. Each pupil in the first group carried a placard. Their 
leader stepped forward and said, “‘ These people represent some impor- 
tant events in the Revolution.”’ The children, in turn, announced 
that they represented The Stamp Act, Boston Massacre, Boston Tea 
Party, First Continental Congress, Declaratory Act, Navigation Acts, 
Townshend Acts, Committees of Correspondence, and Quartering 
Act: The second group, eight girls, recited Longfellow’s Paul Revere’s 
Ride, each girl reciting a part. 

The Declaration of Independence was followed, but not preceded, by 
a program. Immediately at the close of the picture a child went to 
the platform and said, ‘The Second Continental Congress will now 
meet.”’ A second boy stepped forward and said, “‘I am John Hancock, 
President of the Second Continental Congress. As I call the names, 
the delegates from the different states will step forward.’”’ Thereupon 
he called the names of the thirteen colonies. One child in each delega- 
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tion had a placard giving the name of the state. The child with the 
placard in each case remained at the front of the platform but the 
others simply stepped forward to show the number of representatives 
from that particular state. Each child with a placard mentioned an 
item of interest connected with his state. For instance, the child 
representing Pennsylvania noted the fact that Pennsylvania had the 
largest delegation and that one of its members was Benjamin Franklin. 
When all thirteen states had been called, the children left the platform. 
A boy came to the front of the platform and said, ‘‘ We will now have 
the reasons for the Declaration of Independence. Twenty-seven 
children came to the platform and stood in a row. In turn they all 
stepped forward saying, ‘‘I am reason 1,” “‘I am reason 2,” etc. Rea- 
sons 11, 12, 14, 17, 22 and 25 after giving their number said, “‘ You 
saw me in the picture.”’ After the twenty-seventh child had stepped 
forward they said in unison, ‘‘If you want to know what these reasons 
are, look in Gordy’s history.” 

Yorktown was preceded by a brief program arranged again by the 
same teachers. Seven children went to the platform each representing 
one year of the Revolution. Each described briefly the important 


Tasie IIJ.—ComparRIsON oF GAINS MADE BY THE AUDITORIUM AND CLASSROOM 

















Groups 
Auditorium group Classroom group 
Classroom sD: 
N N gain as Differ- pe 
um- um- : 
percentage | ence in : 
: P differ- 
Mean | Per of ot Mean | Pet of —§ of audi- | gain wie 
gain |2™™™* © gain |2™™*| © torium gain 

aver- | gains aver- | gains 

aged aged 
Teacher I, all units....| 15.7 | 111 10.1 | 17.5} 111 10.7 lll 1.8 1.4 
Teacher II, all units...| 13.7 | 144 9.6 | 17.0 | 144 9.6 124 3.3 1.1 
Teacher III, all units..| 16.8 | 101 10.3 | 22.1; 101 13.0 131 .3 3 
Unit I, all teachers....| 8.0 66 4.5 | 10.0 66 4.1 125 2.0 a 
Unit II, all teachers...| 14.9 57 7.4 | 16.7 57 5.9 112 1.8 1.3 
Unit III, all teachers..| 22.9 59 11.7 | 27.7 59 13.1 121 4.8 2.3 
Unit IV, all teachers...| 11.3 61 8.2] 12.3 61 7.4 108 1.0 1.4 
Unit V, all teachers... .| 12.7 56 | 6.21! 14.4 56 6.1 113 i 1.2 
Unit VI, all teachers...| 22.3 57 10.4] 26.3 57 12.3 117 4.0. 2.1 
All teachers, all units..} 15.2 | 356 10.9 | 17.7 | 356 11.1 116 2.5 .8 
































1 SD of the difference for this table and for Table IV was computed as equal to 
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events of their year. Seven other pupils stepped forward, each bearing 
a placard labeled respectively General George Washington, Count de 
Grasse, Rochambeau, Lord Cornwallis, Sir Henry Clinton, John 
Jouette, and Colonel Tarleton. Each described himself briefly. 

Vincennes was shown before the program. After the picture eight 
pupils went to the platform three standing to the left and five to the 
right of the blackboard which occupied the center of the stage. The 
first pupil at the left was Patrick Henry and the second George Rogers 
Clark. Each pupil announced himself. The third pupil on the left 
went to the blackboard and traced the route followed by Clark. The 
five pupils at the right represented the states which were made from 
the Northwest Territory. Each carried a large pasteboard outline 
of the state he represented and each announced the name of his state— 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan respectively. 

The gains made under the two methods are shown in Table III. 


TABLE IV.—CoMPARISON OF RETAINED GAINS MADE BY THE AUDITORIUM AND 
Cxiassroom Groups 

(Retained Gain = Retest Score, Made in September of the Following School Year, 
Minus Initial Score) 




















Auditorium group Classroom group 
Classroom SD 
is on gain as Differ- ”" 
um- Num- - 
percentage | ence in , 
Mean ber of = Mean ber of s of audi- gain — 
gain Guns, . gain gains, _ torium gain 
aver- | gains aver- | gains 
aged aged 
Teacher I, all units... . 7.9] 111 7.6 8.9 | 111 8.9 113 1.0 a 
Teacher II, all units... 7.4) 144 9.4 9.5 | 144 9.0 128 2.1 1.4 
Teacher II[, all units..| 6.6] 101 9.6 9.2] 101 9.2 140 2.6 1.3 
Unit I, all teachers.... 4.4 66 4.5 5.2 66 5.0 118 .8 8 
Unit II, all teachers...| 10.7 57 6.3 | 13.0 57 7.4 121 2.3 1.3 
Unit I{I, all teachers..| 8.6 59 10.6 | 13.7 59 11.1 159 5.1 1.8 
Unit IV, all teachers... i 61 7.2 4.7 61 7.3 174 2.0 1.3 
Unit V, all teachers... . 4.7 56 em 5.8 56 6.0 123 1.1 1.3 
Unit VI, all teachers...} 13.1 57 10.2 | 13.6 57 10.3 103 .5 1.9 
All teachers, all unita..| 7:3 | 356 9.3 9.2) 356 9.3 127 1.9 .7 
































Whether the data are considered separately for the three teachers 
or separately for the six units of instruction, there is no evidence for 
the superiority of the auditorium showing. For all teachers and all 
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units combined the gain made by the classroom group is sixteen per 
cent in excess of that made by the auditorium group, and the difference 
is statistically significant. 

The facts for retention are shown in Table IV. Again the findings 
are consistently in favor of classroom showing. In fact, for each 
teacher, for four of the six units, and for all data combined, classroom 
showing was relatively more effective in producing increases in score 
which were still in evidence at the beginning of the following school 
year than it was in producing immediate gains. , 

No data are available from this experiment to serve as a basis for 
an explanation of the superiority found for classroom showing. It is 
the opinion of the writers, that the difference is due, not to the differ- 
ences in physics involved, but to the differences in pupil attitude and 
activity which differentiate classroom and auditorium periods. 





THE VALIDITY OF PERSONALITY RATINGS 
OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


HERBERT S. CONRAD 


Institute of Child Welfare, University of California 


Can a comprehensive knowledge of a preschool child be obtained 
from ratings made by presumably competent judges? To throw light 
on this problem, three nursery school teachers rated thirty children in 
a Behavior Inventory for Nursery School Children devised by the 
writer.! The Behavior Inventory consists of two hundred thirty- 
one trait-descriptions, a sample of which is given below. It will be 
noticed that some of the descriptions refer to traits which are less 
clear-cut and less readily observed than such a trait as, shall we say, 
“vigor of physical activity.” In this respect, the sample traits are 
probably representative of a majority of those in the Inventory; and 
this, in turn, of the greater portion of children’s actual behavior. 
Children’s behavior rarely permits clear-cut, ready inference as to 
personality. Rating scales which select the few traits permitting easy 
observation and interpretation must either remain frankly incomplete, or 
assume to achieve a degree of reliability and validity which is only too 
obviously unrepresentative. 

The directions to the three judges were to rate each child in com- 
parison with others of his own chronological age. The ratings were, 
of course, to be made independently, without conference or consulta- 
tion. For each trait, a child was to be rated: 


4, if average for his age. 
3 or 5, if differing slightly from the average for his age. 
2 or 6, if distinctly exceptional. 
1 or 7, if extreme and outstanding. 


Thus, for ‘‘vigor of activity” (which is one of the sample-traits 
described above), the rating 1 would denote an extremely energetic 


and vigorous child; the rating 7 would denote an extremely unenergetic 
child; 4 would denote the average. 





1 Acknowledgment is gratefully made for assistance from Dr. Harold E. Jones, 
Director of Research at the Institute of Child Welfare of the University of Cali- 
fornia; and from the three nursery school teachers of the Institute, Miss L. Allen, 
Mrs. G. N. Ludwig, and Miss E. Lewis. 

2 This instruction was satisfactorily carried out, as evidenced by the negligible 
correlation between ratings and children’s chronological age. (Range of CA, 
23-57 months; mean CA, 41.2 months; median, 41.5 months.) 
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SAMPLE TRAITS FROM THE BEHAVIOR INVENTORY 


Vigor of Physical Activity. 
Forceful, energetic, vigorous; 
runs fast, saws wood energeti- 
cally, etc.; high energy output. 


1 2 3 


Reaction to Social Pressure. 
Accedes immediately to the 
demands (explicit or implicit) 
of the group. 


1 2 3 


Standards in Work and Play. 


Child evidently has excep- 
tionally high standards; tries 
to achieve a high standard of 
perfection in his work and 
play; tries to be thorough, and 
achieve polish and _ finish. 
Likely to sacrifice speed for 
quality. Not at all sloppy, 
careless, rough-and-ready, un- 
critical, etc. 


1 2 3 


Average degree of vig- 
Or; average energy- 
level. 


4 5 


Average. Responds 
with moderate prompt- 
ness to reasonable de- 
mands of the group; 
but resists or becomes 
indifferent to the 
group’s demands if it 
expects him to serve 
as a butt of amuse- 
ment, or perform dis- 
agreeable tasks, etc. 


4 5 


Average. Child’s 
standards in work and 
play are not higher 
(nor lower) than those 
of others of his age. 
Child sacrifices thor- 
oughness or polish 
when in a hurry. 


4 5 


Use of Facial Expression; Effectiveness. 


Child’s facial expressions are 
clear, readily understood, ex- 
ceptionally effective in com- 
municating feelings, wishes, 
invitations, etc. 


Average. Facial ex- 
pressions are clear and 
effective for major 
emotions, but less clear 
in communicating feel- 
ings, wishes, invita- 
tions, etc. 


Activity is carried on at 
a low energy-level; play 
and work is of a mild, 
placid type. 


6 7 


Indifferent to the de- 
mands and expectations 
of the group. Indi- 
vidualistic and _  inde- 
pendent. 


6 7 


Child has exceptionally 
low standards in his 
work and play; does not 
try to be thorough; 
neglects polish and 
finish in his activities; 
accepts low quality per- 
formance; is sloppy, or 
careless, or rough-and- 
ready, or uncritical, 
hasty, etc. 

6 7 


Child’s facial expression 
is clear only in the case 
of the gross, simple, 
majoremotions. Facial 
expression (or lack of 
facial expression) is ex- 
ceptionally ineffective 
or misleading in com- 
municating shades of 
emotion, or wishes, in- 
vitations. 


6 7 
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It was suggested to the teachers that an appropriate distribution 
of their ratings would be as follows: about 2 per cent of the ratings 
should be 1; about 8 per cent, 2; about 23 per cent, 3; about 33 per cent, 
4; about 23 per cent, 5; about 8 per cent, 6; and about 2 per cent, 7. 
In order to avoid halo effects so far as possible, all the children were to 
be rated on one trait at a time, rather than a single child on all traits 
at a time. 

One other direction requires notice: For each child being rated, the 
teachers were instructed to star their ratings of any traits which they 
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Fic. 1.—Frequency distributions of judge C’s starred, unstarred, and total ratings of 
thirty nursery school children. 


regarded of ‘‘central or dominating importance in the child’s per- 
sonality ’’—such that they would “give prominence to these traits in a 
description of the child’s personality,’ or would ‘‘consider that these 
traits contribute in an outstanding way to the success or failure of the 
child’s adjustment.’”’ Thus, if judge A regarded a certain child’s vigor 
of activity to be of sufficient importance in the child’s personality, she 
would star her rating of this trait for that particular child—but not 
necessarily for any other child. Any trait-rating could be starred, 
depending only on the teacher’s judgment of its importance in the 
personality of the child in question. Starred trait-ratings are here- 
after sometimes referred to as ‘critical’ ratings, unstarred trait- 
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ratings as ‘‘non-critical.’”’ Of judge A’s total ratings, twenty-one per 
cent were starred; of judge B’s, nine per cent; and of judge C’s, eleven 
per cent. A graph of C’s starred, unstarred, and total ratings is 
givenin Fig.1. These distributions are representative of those from the 
other judges, except that C starred fewer trait-ratings than did A. A 
mathematical fit has indicated that the total ratings follow fairly 
closely the form of the normal curve. 

The greatest interest, of course, attaches to the reliability and 
validity of the critical (starred) trait-ratings. These are the ratings 
of the significant traits for the children in question. Too often, in 
previous studies of ratings, the judge has apparently been expected to 
rate each child accurately on a great many traits of which the judge 
justifiably never took special notice. 

One method of indicating the validity of the critical trait-ratings 
is to correlate the starred trait-ratings of one teacher with the ratings 
by the other teachers. Thus, if judge A made a total of 1448 starred 
trait-ratings for the total group of thirty children, the correlation would 
be between these starred trait-ratings of A, and the corresponding 
ratings (whether starred or unstarred) of judge B, or of judge C. 
Another method of indicating the validity of the critical ratings is to 
find the average difference (without regard to sign) between one 
teacher’s starred trait-ratings, and the corresponding ratings by the 
other teachers. Table I presents results from both these methods. 


TaBLE I.—AGREEMENT BETWEEN JUDGES, FOR TRAIT-RATINGS STARRED 
(REGARDED As CRITICAL) BY AT LEAST ONE JUDGE 








, , No. of ' Mean diff. 
Trait-ratings ; . Correlation 
starred by judge esha between judges r between 
starred! judges’ ratings 
A 1448 AXB .72 1.26 
A 1448 AXxXC .67 1.31 
B 617 BXA .82 .88 
B 615 BxC .78 .98 
C 760 CXA .69 1.25 
C 768 | CXB .72 1.27 

















1 The slight discrepancies in numbers of cases arise from occasional omissions 
of trait-ratings by a judge. 


A given trait is more assuredly of critical importance in a given 
child’s personality, if at least two, or all three, of the nursery school 
teachers have starred their judgments of this trait for the child in 
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question. In the clinical study of a child, such doubly- or triply- 
starred ratings would of course receive the greatest consideration. 
The validity of the doubly- and of the triply-starred ratings is readily 
indicated by finding the correlation (or the average difference) 
between the ratings of one judge, and those of the others. Tables 
II and III present the results. 


TaBLE II.—AGREEMENT BETWEEN JUDGES, FOR TRAIT-RATINGS STARRED 
(REGARDED As CRITICAL) BY aT Least Two JupGEs 











Correlation between | ., , ‘ Mean diff. between 
: , No. of trait-ratings r : “peas 
ratings of judges | judges’ ratings 
AXB | 589 85 84 
4x ¢ | 589 81 .94 
BxC | 589 .79 .98 











TaBLeE III].—AGREEMENT BETWEEN JUDGES, FOR TRAIT-RATINGS STARRED 
(REGARDED AS CRITICAL) BY THREE JUDGES 








Correlation between , . Mean diff. between 
. ; No. of trait-ratings r : a 
ratings of judges judges’ ratings 
AXB 146 .95 47 
AxC 146 .93 .60 
BxC 146 . 96 .42 














The figures in Tables I-III appear rather gratifying. Evidently, 
fairly high correlations between judges’ ratings, even up to .96, may 
be obtained for traits which are significant in the individual child’s 
personality. Pooling the ratings of the three judges would of course 
make the correlation coefficients still higher. 

Of possibly greater importance, to our mind, than any purely 
statistical check which can be applied, is the practical, clinical test 
by which the value of the starred trait-ratings has been ascertained. 
Every term, the nursery school teachers of the Institute of Child 
Welfare prepare a personality study of each child. This work has 
not only been considerably expedited, but also improved by the 
compilation, for each child, of the ratings which were starred by (at 
least) one of the three judges. 

A point of major significance in the present study is the dependence 
of the reliability and validity of a rating scale upon the individual children 
being rated. It appears that most of the nursery school children can 
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be rated fairly reliably and validly; but a few, even though rated by 
the same judges and on the same scale, are judged with little reliability, 
and practically no validity. The agreement between judges A and B 
in their ratings of the individual children is given in Table IV. Table 
IV is based on the total (both starred and unstarred) ratings of each 
judge on the entire Inventory of 231 traits.1_ The figures in Table IV 
are typical of the correlations between the other pairs of judges. 


TABLE IV.—AGREEMENT BETWEEN Two JUDGES IN THEIR ToTAL RaTINGs OF 
INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN 
































r Av. diff. r Av. diff. 
Child between between Child between between 
No. judges’ judges’ No. judges’ judges’ 
ratings ratings ratings ratings 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
1 .44 .73 16 .43 .88 
2 .42 .69 17 .54 .66 
3 .34 .75 18 41 .64 
4 .39 .76 19 .50 87 
5 51 .92 20 30 91 
6 71 . 86 21 .52 1.26 
7 14 .79 22 . 56 .96 
8 71 .87 23 .29 1.13 
9 .51 .97 24 .43 71 
10 .54 .98 25 .23 .60 
ll .72 77 26 47 87 
12 .48 .87 27 .32 .95 
13 .58 .78 28 .49 .80 
14 .48 .95 29 .38 .95 
15 .78 .90 30 .50 1.03 
I eT ee Pe LP. “EE ecicetvstddsaveecae Ge 
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It can be seen that the coefficients run from .14 to .78, with a median 
of .48.2 If the ratings by the three teachers were pooled, then for 





1 We are using the total ratings of each judge for each child, rather than the 
critical ratings only, in order to insure that the correlation between the judges for 
each child will be fairly reliable. The starred ratings for each child are not, as 
a rule, sufficiently numerous to yield reliable correlations between judges for any 
individual child. 

2 The median correlation between judges A and C is .45; between B and C, 
47. If the ratings for all the children are combined (as in common practice they 
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all the traits (both starred and unstarred, for the child being rated), 
the average agreement between the ratings by one set of three judges 
and another may be estimated as over .70.! 

Our figures on the reliability of the ratings for each child are unfor- 
tunately not so adequate as those which have just been presented for 
validity. Only thirty-one traits of the Behavior Inventory were 
re-rated (after an interval of about one to two months) by the three 
teachers.?, The average initial rating for each child was determined 


TaBLeE V.—RELIABILITY OF AVERAGE OF THREE TEACHERS’ RATINGS OF EAcH 
Cuitp (Eacu Cuttp Ratep anp RE-RATED IN THIRTY-ONE TRAITS) 



































r Av. diff. r Av. diff. 
between between between between 
Child average average Child average average 
No. rating and | rating and No. rating and | rating and 
average average average average 
re-rating re-rating re-rating re-rating 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
1 80 .42 16 .76 .40 
2 75 .38 17 .60 .46 
3 .83 34 18 .83 .27 
4 84 .32 19 .76 .52 
5 79 .46 20 .57 43 
6 .94 45 21 81 .61 
7 .32 .31 22 84 45 
8 .92 44 23 .74 .41 
9 .82 .44 24 .77 41 
10 .92 .33 25 .42 .28 
11 .95 .33 26 .83 .48 
12 .83 .52 27 .70 51 
13 .74 .44 28 .90 41 
14 .76 .63 29 .74 .34 
15 .94 .48 30 .92 .42 
I ia Bink be oe eek ee BE EE EE 
RST EE Fie ee ee I 








generally are) into a single scatter-diagram, the correlations between A and B, 
A and C, and B and C are .54, .47, and .50 respectively. Shepard’s correction has 
not been applied. 

1 Kelley, T. L.: ‘‘Statistical Method.”’ Formula 154. Macmillan, New York, 
1924. 

2 These thirty-one traits may, by a number of criteria, be taken as reasonably 
representative of the total Behavior Inventory. 
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for each of the thirty-one traits, and these averages correlated with 
the average re-rating. This gives us a reliability coefficient of the rat- 
ings (both starred and unstarred) of each child, based on thirty-one 
traits. Table V presents these reliability coefficients: it can be seen 
that they range from .32 to .95. The mean difference between the 
average initial-rating for each child and the average re-rating, is also 
presented in Table V (Column 38). 

A point of interest to the clinical psychologist is the discrepancy 
between the results as stated in terms of correlation coefficients and 
in terms of average differences. This discrepancy is quite pronounced. 
Thus, the correlation between the coefficients of Column 2, Table IV, 
and the average differences in the column adjoining, is only —.18; 
between Columns 2 and 3 of Table V, the correlation is —.02. It must 
be remembered that the correlation coefficient is a relative, the average 
difference is an absolute, measure. The correlation coefficient is 
based on the difference between judges’ ratings, in relation to the 
standard deviations of these ratings; in this sense, the coefficient of 
correlation makes allowance for such agreement as might have occurred 
by chance. The average difference, on the other hand, is simply 
the absolute average difference. Which of these is the appropriate 
measure for clinical use? This would appear to be a debatable ques- 
tion; doubtless one measure supplements the other, so that both are 
useful. From the point of view of the theory of measurement, the 
correlation coefficient appears to us, on the whole, the more appropriate 
measure. It is principally in terms of correlation that the present 
paper has been written. 

A final word on the absence of experimental or observational 
verification of the validity of the teachers’ ratings. Such verification 
would be desirable, if it could be validly and economically secured. 
Relatively few experimental situations, however, correspond to the 
genuine situations of life—and we see little point in judging the validity 
of ratings of two hundred thirty-one traits, on the basis of experi- 
mental results from a restricted, selected few. An additional difficulty 
is the problem of securing reliable scores from experimental tests of 
behavior. Observational | verification, while ordinarily more valid 
than experimental, is perhaps even more expensive. Observational 
verification of the teachers’ ratings of certain traits is now in progress. 

Lest we be considered excessively enthusiastic in our support of 
ratings of character, we wish to add that the preschool child in the 
nursery school may be a relatively easy subject to rate. The nursery 
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school child’s reactions are comparatively naive and unconcealed; he 
is given plenty of opportunity in the school to display a large portion of 
his character; the child has not yet learned the bewildering number of 
extremely specific reactions and adjustments which so complicate the 
behavior of an adult; and finally, the nursery school teachers are 
always about, ready to observe the child’s confession of behavior, and 
unencumbered by administrative requirements which tend (in the 
higher school-grades) to focus attention upon curricular routine rather 
than on the child’s personality. In view of these circumstances, it 
may be difficult to duplicate in a sample of older children or of 
adults the results of the present study. This does not alter the fact, 
however, that at least for the great majority of nursery school chil- 
dren, the answer to the question, ‘‘Is the rating of human character 
practicable?’’ must be an emphatic affirmative. The way appears 
definitely open, therefore, to begin to test the widely entertained 


hypothesis concerning the crucial importance, for future character, of 
the preschool years. 


SUMMARY 


Ratings of thirty children (aged twenty-three to fifty-seven months) 
were made by three nursery school teachers on a Behavior Inventory 
for nursery school children consisting of two hundred thirty-one trait- 
descriptions. Each of the two hundred thirty-one traits was rated 
on a seven-point scale. A novel feature of the ratings consisted in 
each teacher’s starring her ratings of any traits which she considered 
of central importance for the particular child being rated. The great- 
est interest attaches to the reliability and validity of these starred 
trait-ratings, for these are the ratings of the traits which are regarded 
as significant for the child in question. The agreement among the 
teachers concerning significant traits is satisfactory—varying for 
traits held to be significant by all three judges, from r = .93 tor = .96. 

The reliability and validity of the Behavior Inventory varies 
importantly from child to child. This dependence of the worth of a 
rating scale upon the individual children being rated, has not hitherto 
received adequate emphasis. 

Many of the trait-descriptions of the Behavior Inventory refer to 
traits which are less clear-cut and less easily observed than the char- 
acteristics conventionally included in rating scales. This is a conse- 
quence of the relative completeness of the Inventory. Traits difficult 
to judge have not been excluded simply because of their difficulty. 
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The favorable results obtained from the Behavior Inventory, 
despite its unselected character, have persuaded us that the Inventory 
represents a valuable method of attack upon many of the problems 
of genetic psychology. Of special interest is the possibility of a 
scientific and systematic determination of the influence of the pre- 
school years upon later character development. 








SCORING OBJECTIVE TESTS* 


NOEL B. CUFF 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The protagonists of new-type tests have made numerous claims 
relative to the reliability and to the validity of objective tests, and 
concerning the ease of administering and of scoring such tests. Ruch® 
says the increased ease of scoring makes it possible for the scoring to 
be done by clerical workers without previous experience or training, 
or, in some cases, by pupils. He states too that objective tests of 
forty to seventy-five items can be scored at rates of twenty to thirty 
or more per hour. Lang* says the objective test eliminates most of 
the drudgery that teachers ordinarily endure in scoring essay-examina- 
tion papers. Greene and Jorgenson? say: “‘A perfectly objective test 
may be scored repeatedly by one person with practically no variation 
in the scores, or it may be scored by a large number of persons with 
practically no variation in scores assigned.”’ 

From such quotations, it would seem one is justified in concluding 
that objective tests can be scored (1) rapidly and (2) accurately. But 
we find some authorities who say it is sometimes even difficult to score 
true-false tests, that care should be taken to facilitate scoring, and 
the like. A survey of the directions for scoring standard tests shows 
that accurate scoring of objective tests is at least considered difficult. 
These directions are given in the manual of the “‘ Otis Self-Administer- 
ing Tests of Mental Ability”: ‘Do not trust the counting of correct 
answers only, as it is very easy to make a mistake. The checking of 
correct answers should be gone over by a second scorer, for even the 
best scorers will make mistakes.’’ The manual of directions for the 
“National Intelligence Tests’’ contains this: ‘‘Where accuracy is 
desired, all scoring should be checked by a second scorer. It has been 
found that intelligent and experienced scorers who thoroughly under- 
stand the rules average about one error to an examination paper. 
Inexperienced scorers make several times as many mistakes.”’ 

Pintner’ has attempted to answer two questions: (1) “To what 
extent are our methods of scoring ‘fool-proof’? and (2) How much 





* Read at the 27th annual meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology, in joint session with Section I, Psychology of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, New Orleans, La., December 30, 1931. 
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emphasis must be given to the matter of scoring in the training of 
students in testing?’’ He had graduate students score two blanks of 
the ‘“‘ National Intelligence Tests”’ that had been filled with various 
difficulties. ‘‘An alarming range of scores’’ was given to the same 
paper, the range for Form 1 was three to eighty-five, but it was not an 
ordinary paper. The errors, Pintner states, were due to differences in 
interpretation, to oversight, and to mistakes in adding and subtracting. 

Dearborn! found, by having five hundred thirty Dearborn Tests 
rescored, that seventy-three per cent of all tests contained error. He 
says: ‘‘Scoring is monotonous work, even if one be interested in it, and 
error is bound to creep into work whose salient feature is monotony.”’ 

In view of the preceding survey it is obvious that an attempt to 
determine the rate and accuracy of scoring objective tests by certain 
methods will be of interest. 


2. PROBLEMS AND PROCEDURE 


The present study, which is a preliminary report, is concerned with 
two questions: (1) How may objective tests be scored most rapidly? 
(2) How may objective tests be scored most accurately? 

In an attempt to answer these questions a survey was made of 
pertinent suggestions relative to true-false and multiple-choice tests. 
Ruch* states that the device, of placing the numbers of the choices in 
a straight column, which was invented by Otis, represents the most 
rapidly scored multiple-choice technique ever developed. Paterson,‘ 
in discussing true-false questions, says: ‘‘ The encircling of the letters 
‘T’ or ‘F’ or the words ‘True’ or ‘ False’ before the statements is per- 
haps the better method, and it is better to have the pupil encircle or 
underline these than it would be to require him to write the letters or 
words in a column, partly because such letters are easily confused in 
scoring and partly because it is easier to score a paper when the answers 
zigzag than it is when they are ina single column.” Clapp and Young 
have an “Answer Booklet”’ that can be used with either true-false or 
multiple-choice tests and they insist it can be scored at least four or 
five times faster than any test that corresponds with it exactly. 

After becoming acquainted with the Clapp-Young tests and with 
Form 17 of the O. C. A., Intelligence Tests, an Answer Sheet was 
devised that enables one to construct true-false or multiple-choice 
tests, and yet have the advantage of mimeograph marking. 

To determine how rapidly and accurately true-false tests can be 
scored, two methods of recording responses were used. First, two 
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mimeographed tests, Forms 1 and 2, of one hundred items each, so 
nearly equal in difficulty that the quartiles are the same, were given 
to one hundred seventy students at regular class meetings with the 
instructions: “Encircle the ‘T’ before each true statement and the 
‘F’ before each false statement.’”’ Second, two mimeographed tests, 
Forms 3 and 4, approximately equal item for item in difficulty to 
Forms 1 and 2, were given to the same students with Answer Sheets 
that had these directions: 

“Indicate, opposite number 1, your answer to the first question of 
a test by marking X on the number that is the same as the number of 
the correct one of the suggested answers. Then answer other ques- 
tions in the same way. 

“For a true-false test, mark an X on 1 for true and an X on 2 for 
false, unless you are told to use 4 for true and 5 for false.” 

The Answer Sheet has four columns of numbers; each containing 
question numbers followed by numbers for five possible choices. For 
example: 





12 3 4 526.1 2 3 4 551.1 2 3 4 576.1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 527.1 2 3 4 552.1 2 3 4 577.1 2 3 4 5 





A scoring key was made for Forms 1 and 2 of the test by encircling 
T’s and F’s on a copy of the test and then cutting off the margin. 
Such a key was used by each scorer. 

The Answer Sheets for Forms 3 and 4 of the test had small circles 
mimeographed around the correct choices. If an X was on a number 
other than the one encircled, the response was incorrect; the circles 
contained X’s when the answers were correct. 

Multiple-choice tests of one hundred statements, with five possible 
answers for each statement, were also given to the same students. 
The technique devised by Otis for recording answers was used for 
about half of the tests—answer strips were used in scoring these— 
and the Answer Sheet was used—in the manner that has been described 
—for the others. 

Three individuals scored about one hundred papers of each of the 
four types of responses—two types of true-false and two types of 
multiple-choice responses. 


3. RESULTS 


The results are presented in Tables I and II. Table I shows that 
Scorer A averaged scoring six Answer Sheets in the time which was 
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required for him to score one test with the T’s and F’s encircled before 
the items; the respective times per paper in seconds are thirty and one 
hundred ninety two. Scorer C used forty-three seconds per paper when 
the answers were placed on Answer Sheets and one hundred twenty-six 
seconds per paper when the T’s and F’s were encircled before the items. 
Scorer A scored accurately seventy papers out of one hundred when 
the Answer Sheets were used and only forty out of one hundred when 


TaBLE I.—RaTE aND AccuRACY OF SCORING TRUE-FALSE TESTS 

















Scoring time} Size and number of errors per 100 tests 
Se Arrangement 
orer per test 
of answers Se eee eee ee 
(seconds) . 
i+) —-|+{/—-{ 4+] -i+/- 
A il 30 70; 22) 4] 3]..]..]..] 1 
2t 192 40 | 30 | 10 | 20 
B 1 32 67 | 27; 2| 4 
2 198 50 | 40 | 10 
C 1 43 87 | 5] 8 
2 122 40; 40; 10] 7|.. 3 | 






































* Answer indicated by making an X on the Answer Sheet. 
+ Answer indicated by encircling T or F before the item. 


the letters, T and F, were encircled. Of the tests that were inaccu- 
rately scored by A, twenty-two Answer Sheets were overscored one 
point, four were underscored one point, three were overscored two 
points, and one was overscored three points. The errors in scoring, 
however, were even more numerous when the answers were indicated 


TaB.LeE II.—RatTeE anp Accuracy OF ScorInc MULTIPLE-CHOICE TESTS 














Scoring time} Size and number of errors per 100 tests 
Arrangement 
Scorer per test 
of answers Lea wReE ae ee 
(seconds) 
[+1-[+1-l4+i-!+4i- 
A ” 52. 88 | 7| 2] 3 
2T 231, 71 | 21; 6] 2 
B 1 29 90; 7| 3 
2 158 90; 8| 2 
C 1 72 90; 7; 1| 2 
2 165 83} 11; 3| 3 






































* Answer indicated by marking an X on the Answer Sheet. 
¢ Answer indicated by writing the number of the choice before the statement. 
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on the tests. The Answer Sheets were scored more rapidly and more 
accurately by each of the three scorers. 

Table II shows that when Answer Sheets were used for the multiple- 
choice tests the time was from less than one-half (Scorer C used seventy- 
two and one hundred sixty-five seconds for the two methods) to less 
than one-fifth (Scorer B used twenty-nine and one hundred fifty-eight 
seconds respectively) of the time required to score the tests when the 
answers were indicated by the Otis method. Scorers A and C made 
fewer errors in scoring the Answer Sheets, but the data show no 
marked differences for Scorer B in the number or the size of the errors 
for the two methods. 


4. SUMMARY 


The data presented in this study suggest these conclusions: 

1. When the answers gre indicated on an Answer Sheet so that 
they can be marked with a mimeograph, true-false and multiple-choice 
tests can be scored from two to six times more rapidly than when the 
answers are indicated opposite the test items by frequently recom- 
mended methods. 

2. When answers are indicated on an Answer Sheet so that they 
can be marked with a mimeograph, true-false and multiple-choice 
tests can be scored more accurately, at a rapid rate, than when the 
answers are indicated by commonly used methods. 

Since an Answer Sheet can be scored rapidly and accurately, it 
obviously has these advantages: 

1. An Answer Sheet eliminates most of the labor of marking 
answers right or wrong. 

2. Errors in marking the answers are completely done away 
with. 

3. Since test blanks are not marked, they can be filed and used at 
a later date. 

4. More reliable tests—more comprehensive and more accurately 
scored—can be given. 

5. Tests can be scored promptly and pupils can be informed 
promptly of their mistakes. 

6. One can have several patterns or stencils for true-false and for 
multiple-choice tests so that students cannot memorize the keys. 

7. Since an Answer Sheet consists of only one page, it is 
inexpensive. 
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A STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES WITH 
REFERENCE TO LEVEL OF INTELLIGENCE 


CONSTANCE E. DOWD 


Psychological Laboratory, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools 


Group intelligence tests are now widely used for educational and 
vocational guidance. Experience with the use of tests in guidance 
work has pointed to the need of better information as to the implica- 
tions of a given test rating in terms of subsequent educational out- 
comes. The present study was undertaken with a view to throwing 
light on the question of the predictive value of the group tests in con- 
nection with high school graduation. 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


Many studies of the relationship of intelligence test scores to school 
marks have been made, but relatively few investigations have been 
made concerning the relation between intelligence test scores and 
progress through school over a period of several years. Such studies 
as exist show a positive relation between intelligence level and pupil 
persistence in school. Probably the most frequently quoted study is 
that of Terman and Proctor.' In the light of a sixth and seventh year 
check-up in 1923 of one hundred seven pupils who entered high school 
in 1916-1917 and forty who entered eighth grade in 1917-1918 Proctor? 
states that it might have been predicted that one hundred per cent of 
the ‘‘ very superior” (IQ one hundred twenty-five or over), ninety-six 
per cent of the “‘superior’”’ (IQ one hundred fifteen to one hundred 
twenty-four), eighty-three per cent of the “above average” (IQ one 
hundred five to one hundred fourteen), seventy-five per cent of the 
“average” (IQ ninety-five to one hundred four), forty per cent of 
the ‘below average” (IQ eighty-five to ninety-four), and zero per 
cent of the ‘‘dull’’ (IQ below eighty-five) would complete a high-school 
course. 

In 1917-1918 Proctor gave Army Examinations A and B and Army 
Alpha, Form 5, to two thousand high school pupils. Nine hundred 
fifty-five cases were followed up for two years. The median intelli- 





1 Terman, L. M.: ‘‘The Intelligence of School Children.”” Houghton Mifflin, 
Chap. VI, 1919, p. 90. 
2 Proctor, William Martin: ‘‘ Educational and Vocational Guidance.” Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1925, p. 31. 
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gence quotient of the graduated group was one hundred twelve, of 
the group remaining in high school one hundred seven, and of the 
group that dropped out ninety-six. Of the one hundred fifty-three 
pupils who were graduated from high school four had intelligence 
quotients between eighty and ninety, twenty-two had intelligence 
quotients between ninety and one hundred, and one hundred twenty- 
seven had intelligence quotients of one hundred or over. 

Pintner! states that there is evidence that selection in high school 
was and still is partly on the basis of intelligence, and that intelligence 
tests show that the high school pupil belongs in the upper half of the 
distribution of intelligence. He also notes that the more intelligent 
pupils tend to be found in the more academic courses and the less 
intelligent in the more practical courses, and that as our high schools 
are at present, children with intelligence quotients between ninety 
and one hundred will have great difficulty in graduating. 

Dearborn? showed that the median intelligence quotient in three 
average New England towns rose from ninety-seven in Grade II to 
one hundred eight in Grade XII. 

Book? tested 6188 seniors in three hundred twenty high schools in 
Indiana. Since he assigned arbitrary intelligence grades A, B, C, 
D, E, F it is difficult to compare his results with those where tests 
results are reported in terms of intelligence quotients or age percentile 
ranks. 


GROUP STUDIED 


Out of 4184 sixth grade pupils who were given group tests in 1923- 
1924 those who completed high school in 1929, 1930, and 1931 have 
been selected for study. As a basis of comparison for the group of 
high school graduates, Tables I and II show distributions of group 
test percentile ranks and chronological ages for the total group of 4184 
sixth grade pupils. 

In the high schools in and about Cincinnati, including public, 
private, parochial and night schools, seven hundred thirty-two of the 
original sixth grade group were graduated from a four-year high school 
course in 1930. In addition to this major group that completed high 





1 Pintner, Rudolph: ‘Intelligence Testing.”” Henry Holt, 1931, pp. 274-289. 

2 Dearborn, Walter Fenno: ‘‘Intelligence Tests.’”’ Houghton Mifflin, 1928, 
p. 155. 

8 Book, William F.: ‘‘The Intelligence of High School Seniors.” MacMillan, 
1922. 
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school at the normal rate without repeating or skipping a grade, a 
smaller group of one hundred forty-nine was graduated in 1931. This 
group had obviously repeated or missed a grade somewhere between 
the sixth grade and graduation from high school. A still smaller 
group of thirty-two pupils was graduated in 1929, having skipped one 
grade between the sixth grade and high school graduation. 

It appears, therefore, that nine hundred thirteen pupils from the 
total number, 4184, tested in the sixth grade in 1923-1924 are known 
to have completed high school within at most seven years after the 
year of the sixth grade tests. In addition to this number twelve 
pupils are known to have been graduated from high schools not in 
Cincinnati. We cannot draw the negative inference that none of the 
remaining 3259 have completed, or will complete high school. How- 
ever, our search of the records in and about Cincinnati has been suffi- 
ciently thorough so that we are convinced that we have in this number 
practically all members of the original group who completed a four- 
year high school course here within the period of seven years. We 


TaBLeE I.—PERCENTILE RANKS ON OTIS ADVANCED EXAMINATION FOR 4184 
Sixta Grape Pupiis} 1923-1924 


PERCENTILE Rank Numsezr or Poris 
95-100 108 
90— 95 141 
85— 90 180 
80— 85 183 
75— 80 193 
70— 75 223 
65-— 70 209 
60— 65 220 
55— 60 229 
50— 55 219 
45- 50 225 
40— 45 228 
35- 40 228 
30— 35 235 
25- 30 234 
20—- 25 228 
15— 20 252 
10—- 15 236 

5- 10 254 

QO 5 159 
dhe aoa sé ag Sa ae ealge ee 4184 
EE SRT ee Pee Oe Te 45.87 
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have not included in the present study the twelve children graduated 
from high schools away from Cincinnati since we are unable to include 
all cases of this type from the original group of 4184. 


TaBLeE II.—CHRONOLOGICAL AGEs or 4184 SixtH GrRaApDE Pupits aT TIME OF 
ENTRANCE INTO SrxtH GRADE (SEPTEMBER, 1923) 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE PuPiLs 
17 yr. ae corre 2 
5 ae a ee 4 
16 yr. MINS nc vincaaedewsas 15 
IE er ee 39 
15 yr. | 77 
CE ee 145 
14 yr. EDS vo.cicens bens eos 204 
ee 277 
13 yr. ee 
5 Sr 458 
12 yr. ce 
8 > re ee 736 
11 yr. CO a 
SS a re ee 379 
10 yr. MO MTD se escsacceceves 105 
fe ff re cathe dew 32 
9 yr. ic ccnewe ee necens 4 
eee 2 
Ry eee ae nr re ee ese! 4184 
SESE eae g et wee gr 11 years 11.9 months 
Quartile deviation..................... 1 year 9.1 months 


Ages as stated are correct within one-half month. Thus, the interval ten 
years, no months to ten years, six months is actually nine years, 1144 months to 
ten years, 54% months. Medians are computed on the basis of the actual limiting 
values of the intervals. 


DATA REGARDING INTELLIGENCE 


The intelligence ratings used in the present study are percentile 
ranks and mental ages based on Otis’ norms for the Otis Advanced 
Examination. The percentile ranks are determined in the light of the 
age of the child at the time of the test in the sixth grade.! As Otis 
has pointed out,? it is preferable to use percentile ranks rather than 
intelligence quotients for group test ratings because the scores on 





1 Otis, Arthur S.: ‘‘ Manual of Directions for Advanced Examination.”” World 
Book Company, 1929, pp. 7 and 12. 

2 Otis, Arthur S.: ‘‘Manual of Directions for Otis Group Intelligence Scale.” 
Edition 1929, p. 50. 
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group tests distribute themselves as widely at low age levels as at 
high age levels, so that a ratio such as an intelligence quotient is not 
an adequate measure. 

The objections to using intelligence quotients on Otis Group Tests 
are also pointed out by Psyche Cattell!-? in two recent articles. If, 
however, one who is accustomed to thinking in terms of intelligence 
quotients wishes to compare the percentile ranks in the present dis- 
cussion with Binet-Simon intelligence quotients, it is possible to refer 
to a table given by Otis in his Manual of Directions for the Advanced 
Examination. This table is constructed on the basis of Terman’s 
statement that the semi-interquartile range of the distribution of 
intelligence quotients is eight points. Thus a percentile rank of 
seventy-five would correspond to an intelligence quotient of one hun- 
dred eight, and a percentile rank of twenty-five to an intelligence 
quotient of ninety-two. A percentile rank of ninety would correspond 
to an intelligence quotient of one hundred fifteen, a percentile rank of 
eighty to an intelligence quotient of one hundred ten, a percentile 
rank of twenty to an intelligence quotient of ninety, and a percentile 
rank of ten to an intelligence quotient of eighty-four. This is only a 
rough approximation and, as has been pointed out above, it is prefer- 
able to think of the group test results in terms of percentile ranks for 
each age group. 

The mental ages were obtained from the Otis norms. Since the 
tests were given over a period of three months it was necessary to 
compute mental ages to a constant date. They were computed as of 
September 1, 1923 the time of entrance into the sixth grade. 

In most studies of test ratings of high school pupils the tests have 
been given in high school. The advantages of using test ratings 
obtained when pupils were in the sixth grade rather than in high school 
call for special comment. 

Test norms are far more satisfactory for sixth grade children than 
for those of high school age. It is recognized that adequate norms are 
not available for children of the ages commonly found in a high school 
group. On the group test used in this study percentile ranks for 





1 Cattell, Psyche: Why Otis IQ Cannot Be Equivalent to the Stanford-Binet 
IQ. Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. X XII, 1931, p. 599. 

2 Cattell, Psyche: IQ’s and the Otis Measure of Brightness. Journal of 
Educational Research, June, 1930. 

3 Otis, Arthur S.: ‘‘ Manual of Directions for Advanced Examination.’”’ World 
Book Company, 1929, p. 10. 
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children above the age of fifteen or sixteen have been worked out only 
by a theoretical process of extrapolation. There are very few of the 
children in the entire sixth grade group whose ages are subject to this 
disadvantage, and there are none above the age of fifteen years, one 
month among the sixth grade children whom we have found appearing 
later in the group of high school graduates. 

Tests, especially group tests, which are designed to measure intelli- 
gence have been justly criticized as measuring educational achievement 
as well as native ability. The force of this criticism is reduced when 
all pupils have a comparable background of school opportunity. 
Pupils may fairly be compared with one another on a test given to 
all of them at sixth grade level, but the difference between the same 
individuals may be distorted appreciably by the influence of educa- 
tional factors if tests are given later when some have continued on into 
high school while others have dropped out before reaching high school. 

From the point of view of throwing light on the value of test results 
in educational guidance, it is desirable to consider the results of tests 
given at a time when they might naturally be presented if they were to 
be practically serviceable for advice regarding the wisdom of attempt- 
ing high school work. Tests given at sixth, seventh or eighth grade 
level meet this requirement better than tests given later. 


DATA REGARDING CHRONOLOGICAL AGES 


There is available also, for this entire group, information regarding 
their chronological ages when tested. The information regarding ages 
was based on both the school record and the child’s entry on the test 
blank. In case of discrepancy between these, further effort was made 
to establish the correct date of birth. Where there has not been 
occasion to obtain official verification the age records are subject to 
some degree of unreliability in case of either misrepresentation or 
uncertainty regarding dates of birth. All ages were computed as of 
September 1, 1923, the beginning of the school year during which the 
tests described above were given. 


RESULTS——-PERCENTILE RANKS 


The percentile ranks of the nine hundred thirteen graduates are 
shown in Table III. It is apparent that the distribution in this group 
is considerably skewed toward the lower end. There are many more 
individuals with high percentile ranks than with low ones. Since an 
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unselected group would approximate a rectangular distribution, the 
selected nature of the high school graduate group is obvious. 

The median percentile rank for the total group of high school 
graduates is 73.8, that is, 27.9 points higher than the median (45.9) 
for the total sixth grade group of 4184 pupils from which the graduates 
come. See Table I. (The fact that the median for the total group is 
below fifty may be explained on the basis of the number of over-age 


dull pupils who were repeating the grade or had repeated grades 
previous to the sixth.) 


TaBLe III.—PERcCENTILE RANKS ON OTIs ADVANCED EXAMINATION GIVEN IN THE 
Srxtu GRADE FOR NINE HUNDRED THIRTEEN Pupits WHO WERE GRADUATED 
FROM HiGcH Scuoo.u Five, Srx or Seven YEARS LATER 














Number graduated from high 
school in 
Percentile ranks Total 
1929 1930 1931 

95-100 8 64 3 75 

90- 95 3 76 5 S4 

85- 90 8 86 6 100 

80— 85 5 79 6 90 

75— 80 2 78 9 89 

70- 75 2 60 15 77 

65- 70 1 54 14 69 

ee ere, 52 12 64 

55— 60 2 48 15 65 

ae ££ weate 36 14 50 

errr 24 15 39 

40— 45 1 25 11 37 

8 a Lee 19 10 29 

ae: —h—llttstst—‘“‘“‘“‘«zSSOC we 11 4 15 

ne ere 10 3 13 

ees errr 5 1 6 

a ee 2 4 6 

SS (a see & weaes 1 

SS Sy ee eee ere 2 2 

Me mee, ¢ ri, Mo Beene =) © «ness 2 

rere iso ay ee ee 32 732 149 913 
IEEE AT PR ne AE a COS 86.88 76.09 58.50 73.80 
Quartile deviation.................. 7.5 13.75 13.25 14.70 

















In Table III the percentile ranks of the graduates for 1929, 1930 
and 1931 are shown in separate columns. The 1929 group of pupils, 
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who must have skipped one grade between the sixth and the twelfth 
grades, had no percentile ranks under forty. Their median, 86.88, 
is considerably higher than the medians for the other two groups. 
The 1930 group, which has advanced a grade a year from the time 
of our tests in the sixth grade, had a median of 76.09, that is ten points 
lower than the median of the 1929 group and seventeen points higher 
than that of the 1931 group. The 1931 pupils had a median percentile 
rank of 58.50. These are children who have in some way spent an 
extra year between the sixth grade, where they were tested in 1924, 
and their graduation from high school. Repetition of grade, loss of 
time from school, or change in type of school may be responsible for 
the extra year. It is evident that the three groups show the effect 
of some degree of preferential selection with respect to intelligence as 
measured by the Otis Examination. 

In Table IV the percentile ranks of the group of high school gradu- 
ates are given in larger intervals. The data show that only 1.9 per 
cent of the graduates had percentile ranks below twenty-five. Only 
14.6 per cent had percentile ranks between twenty-five and fifty. 
There were 83.5 per cent that had percentile ranks above fifty, and 
47.9 per cent had percentile ranks above seventy-five. That is to 
say, 47.9 per cent of the graduate group made test records comparable 
with those of the highest twenty-five per cent of an unselected group, 
while 83.5 per cent did as well as the upper fifty per cent of an unse- 
lected group, and only 1.9 per cent dropped as low as the lowest 
twenty-five per cent of an unselected group. 


TaBLeE [V.—DistTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES IN TERMS OF NUMBER AND PER CENT 
oF ToTaAL WITH REFERENCE TO PERCENTILE RANK ON OTIS ADVANCED 
EXAMINATION GIVEN IN THE SrxtTH GRADE 


























Pupils graduated from high school in 
Total 
Percentile rank 1929 1930 1931 

Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-! Per 
ber | cent ber | cent ber cent ber | cent 
75-100 26 | 81.3 | 383 | 52.3| 29 | 19.5 | 438 | 47.9 
50- 75 5 15.6 | 250 34.1 70 46.9 | 325 35.6 
25- 50 1 3.1 89 12.2 43 28.9 | 133 14.6 
Below 25.......... 0 0 10 1.4 7 4.7 17 1.9 

ee 32 |100 732 (100 149 |100 913 {100 
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The contrast between the 1929, the 1930 and 1931 groups is again 
very apparent. For the lowest interval, percentile ranks from zero 
to twenty-five, the three groups show percentages of zero, 1.4 and 
4.7 respectively, while for the highest interval, seventy-five to one 
hundred, their percentages are 81.3, 52.3 and 19.5 respectively. 

Inspection of the distribution of percentile ranks for the entire 
group of graduates shows that no dead-line can be drawn below which 
high school graduation is never achieved. Graduates are found 
throughout the range of distribution of percentile ranks although the 
numbers are greatly diminished in the lower ranges. It is evident 
that the probability of successful high school completion is very slight 
in the case of a child with a percentile rank below twenty-five. 

From such data as were available an effort was made to learn some- 
thing of the personal histories and school records of the high school 
graduates with percentile ranks below twenty-five. Table V shows 
the records of all the pupils with percentile ranks below twenty-five. 

Certain factors were found that should lead us to interpret with 
caution low ratings on group tests. We note especially foreign lan- 
guage handicap and reading disability. These are both factors which 
affect the reliability of the test results. They should be facts familiar 
to the teacher and the counselor in case of any particular child and 
accordingly not overlooked in the interpretation of a low percentile rank. 

Our information is not sufficient to tell us in what proportion of 
cases such factors were operative. The following may serve as 
examples: 


The two individuals with percentile ranks below five, Cases A and B, were 
foreign born children. One had come from Russia at the age of eleven and the 
other at the age of thirteen. At the time of the test they had been in this country 
four years and two years respectively. It is probable that the language factor 
was responsible for these low percentile ranks and that the test underrated the 
pupils’ real ability. 

A girl with a percentile rank of sixteen, Case D, attained an intelligence quotient 
of one hundred on an individual test. She was in the third grade at the age of 
eight but could not do first grade reading. Reading disability rather than limited 
mentality undoubtedly caused her low group test rating. 


The subject of reading disability cannot be discussed here further 
than to emphasize its importance in connection with any use of group 
tests. Most group tests above the first grade level are dependent on 
reading ability to so great an extent that a child of average or above 
average mentality may rate very low on a group test if he is a poor 
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TaBLE V.—PUPILS WITH PERCENTILE RANKS UNDER TWENTY-FIVE 














—— Chronological Mental age 
Case nti age September | September 1, Curriculum 
1, 1923 1923 
Graduated in 1930 
A 2 14-6 8-7 General 
B 2 14-4 8-5 Commercial] 
C 12 15-1 10-8 Commercial 
D 16 12-2 9-7 General 
E 19 11-9 9-7 Commercial 
F 22 12-2 10-0 Industrial Arts 
G 23 11-5 9-7 Commercial 
H 23 11-9 9-10 Commercial 
I 24 13-0 10-10 Commercial 
J 24 12-0 10-1 General 
Graduated in 1931 
K 5 11-7 8-1 General 
L 8 12-8 8-11 Art 
M 17 12-0 94 General 
N 17 12-0 9-7 Commercial 
O 19 12-4 9-11 Industrial Arts 
P 19 12-11 10-3 Commercial 
Q 22 12-7 10-4 Commercial 

















reader. The number of poor readers and non-readers in the schools 
is probably greater than is realized. Wherever vocational counselors 
or teachers use group tests for guidance, care should be taken to have 
school marks in reading and to follow up low ratings on group tests 
with reading tests or with individual intelligence tests in cases where 
there is reason to question the reliability of the test rating. 

Further consideration of individual cases with low percentile 
ranks has suggested the importance of certain other factors which 
may compensate to some degree for mental inadequacy. The follow- 
ing cases are illustrative of such factors: 


The pupil with a percentile rank of twelve, who was graduated from the Com- 
mercial curriculum, was eighteen years old at the time of entering high school. 
She had repeated the first, second and third grades of the elementary school. One 
of the social agencies had been interested in her and had placed her in an excellent 
environment where every opportunity and incentive were given for study. Her 
record suggests that graduation was achieved as a result of dogged persistence and 
favorable external surroundings. 

A girl with a percentile rank of five, Case K, completed high school in Summer 
School 1931. An individual Stanford-Binet examination given her after this 
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showed an Intelligence Quotient of only eighty-two but the examiner noted that her 
personality would be a great asset to her in whatever she might undertake. She 
was courteous, docile, and very anxious to please. 


The cases just cited, and others for whom we have less full informa- 
tion, suggest that success in high school is sometimes achieved by 
children of rather low mental rating if there is sufficient perseverence 
on their part and encouragement from others for them to persist in 
school when they are older than their classmates and when perhaps 
even then they must repeat additional grades or attend summer school 
before finishing high school. It is worthy of note that the ages of all 
seventeen children with percentile ranks below twenty-five were above 
the median age for the entire group of graduates (eleven years, 2.8 
months) and in several cases were very much above this. There are 
suggestions also of the presence of favorable personality traits in some 
cases which have doubtless facilitated their school adjustments. 

There remain certain cases whose records reveal no exceptional 
factors accounting for their success in the face of low mental ratings. 
We may note the following as representative of these: 


A girl with a percentile rank of nineteen, Case EZ, completed the commercial 
curriculum in 1930. She spoke English with ease though Italian was the language 
of the home. She was fifteen when she entered high school. An individual 
Stanford-Binet test gave her an intelligence quotient of eighty-five. This pupil 
was apparently adequately rated by the group test and as far as our information 


shows did not have her record lowered by any such factors as language disability 
or poor reading ability. 

A boy with a percentile rank of twenty-two, Case F, was graduated in 1930 
from the Industrial Arts curriculum. He had attended Cincinnati schools through- 
out his school career and had repeated only one grade before entering the sixth 


grade. He attended a regular high school for three years and then went to Night 
High School and was graduated there. 


We may summarize the situation regarding low percentile ranks 
for the pupils graduating in 1929, 1930 and 1931. In the 1929 group 
no pupils had percentile ranks under forty. In the 1930 group the 
lowest percentile rank that was apparently an adequate rating for the 
individual was nineteen, Case E. The 1931 group had two pupils 
with percentile ranks below ten (Cases K and L). 


RESULTS—PERCENTILE RANKS WITH REFERENCE TO CURRICULA 


The Cincinnati program of studies offers seven different curricula 
each of which prepares for admission to college provided a certain 
selection of variables or electives is taken. Two of the curricula, 
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namely General and Classical, are distinctly college preparatory. 
The remaining five, Commercial, Industrial Arts, Household Arts, 
Music and Art, make college entrance possible but do not emphasize it. 

Table VI gives the distribution of percentile ranks for the pupils in 
each curriculum. The curriculum with the highest median percentile 
rank, 93.75, is the Classical but since this includes only seven cases 


the median is not reliable. 


Of the curricula that include enough cases 


to be representative the General curriculum has the highest median, 
that is 77.33. The median for the Commercial curriculum is 61.67. 


TABLE VI.—PERCENTILE RANKS ON OT1s ADVANCED EXAMINATION GIVEN IN THE 
Srxto GRADE 


1929, 1930 and 1931 High School Graduates Separated for Curricula 





Indus- 


House- 











Percentile Gen- | Classi- Com- trial hold |Music! Art Grand 
rank eral cal _ | mercial total 
arts arts 

95-100 67 3 4 a Pe Gee Sore 75 

90— 95 70 2 ae FEE 2 a Pee 84 

85-— 90 78 1 12 4 3 a eee 100 

80— 85 68 1 13 5 1 a Serer 90 

75—- 80 le ee 2 ll . 2 e@nde 1 89 

70— 75 oe Pye 14 i eer 2 1 78 

65-— 70 ee, Me et ex 15 8 6 ze eee 69 

60- 65 ee ee: Se Or 1 2 1 64 

55- 60 a. * | weber 19 3 1 a eer 65 

50- 55 a ae 10 6 3 ae eee 50 

45— 50 a eae 10 3 nen errr 2 39 

40-— 45 ar 7 3 i re 3 37 

35- 40 a eer 9 2 i es 1 29 

30-— 35 S,  waseok 4 1 me *O woeee 1 15 

25- 30 a ee 2 - 6 suede © ake eeeemer 13 

20—- 25 20. “ey ood 4 . . Ob. petites 6 

15— 20 ae Seer 3 ae ever, ee: eee 6 

a eee: epee D , BD aetwa- Baad. hawkers ] 

5- 10 S  Weleio ee gacce © aranddeacckie le waa 1 2 

O- 5 ay ee: ae rey meres eee Soe 2 

ee 643 7 146 56 31 19 lil {913 
a 77.33 | 93.75 | 61.67 | 68.75 | 62.50 | 69.17/44.17| 73.80 
Quartile deviation| 13.47 4.17 | 15.50} 13.70 | 15.58 | 138.02)11.25) 14.67 
































For the Industrial Arts, Household Arts, and Music curricula also 
the medians run slightly lower than for the General curriculum 
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although it should be noted that they have no representatives falling 
so low in percentile rank as those with the lowest ratings in the General 


and the Commercial groups. 


The number of the present group in the 


Art curriculum is too small to warrant more than casual notice. 


RESULTS—-MENTAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGES 


Table VII gives a distribution of mental ages for the nine hundred 
thirteen high school graduates based upon the Otis Advanced Examina- 


TaBLeE VII.—MentTaL AGEs on Otis ADVANCED EXAMINATION GIVEN 


IN THE 


SrxtH GraDE 1923-1924 Computep To SepTeMBER 1, 1923 ror NINE 
HUNDRED THIRTEEN Pupits WHO WERE LATER GRADUATED FROM 
Hicu ScHoou 











Number of pupils graduated 
Mental age at time of entrance from high school in 
to sixth grade Total 
1929 1930 1931 
hod aes deeegs aw ee oe 1 a ea 30 
ee One 2 1 3 
17 yr. i he aad Sa dts a ee gie se a errr 4 
ee ee 3 4 1 8 
16 yr. si baie wa base 6 22 2 30 
ae ae eee 1 re 36 
15 yr. diet daa tk oneiekede bare 50 4 54 
es I a6 cde s sc cvesecewenes 7 50 4 61 
14 yr. | er 6 73 8 87 
a ee 4 75 9 88 
13 yr. RE 1 88 17 106 
diced say eess san ews 2 66 15 83 
12 yr. SO er eee eres 60 13 73 
Gg PTO Ter erereeeee 1 62 20 83 
11 yr. ee eT ae 44 17 61 
KE (6 ee See Meee er 35 22 57 
10 yr. PTE RCTT OTE Corre 17 8 25 
fT Pree y TETeeerT Tree 12 5 17 
9 yr. PP Es Wb d See sc eereebenensese 2 1 3 
i NE TE ec cin cin be dsas0 etude shoes webals 1 1 2 
8 yr. a er Seer ee 1 1 2 
ei ighcd oles Seb niet onan ee 32 732 149 913 
Di cckeleivadectads Sadun steamer 14 yr 13 yr llyr. | 13 yr. 
7.7 mo. | 4.5 mo.| 11.9 mo.| 2.8 mo. 
i . ciecbdcakkeeeaernadewad taene 1 yr. 1 yr. 1 yr. 1 yr. 
lmo. |3.4mo.|1.7 mo.| 3.7 mo. 
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tion given in the sixth grade. The mental ages were computed to a 
constant date, September 1, 1923. Since the mental age is a measure 
of maturity regardless of brightness, these data give an indication of 
the mental maturity of the graduates when they entered the sixth 
grade. 

It is commonly assumed that a mental age of eleven or over is 
normal for sixth grade and norms for educational tests imply an even 
higher mental age. In Table VII there are one hundred six pupils or 
11.6 per cent with mental ages under eleven. Twenty-four pupils or 
2.6 per cent have mental ages below ten. Some of the lowest mental 
ages may be accounted for as unreliable in view of factors already dis- 
cussed in connection with percentile ranks but even so there remains 
an appreciable number with mental ages below eleven for whom we have 


no such explanation. 


The per cent below eleven, however, is small as 


compared with 72.62 per cent with mental ages of twelve or over. 


TaBLE VIII.—CuHRONOLOGICAL AGEs AT TIME OF ENTRANCE INTO SixtH GRADE 
FoR NINE HUNDRED THIRTEEN PupiIts WHo WERE LATER GRADUATED 
FROM HicH ScHOOL 











Number of pupils graduated 
Chronological age at time of entrance from high school in 
to sixth grade Total 
1929 1930 1931 
15 yr RS 5 2 0 bca 6 4ses arene es see eae 1 
EEE ET eT EET eer ey te Peres: 1 
14 yr ag fra ag wk te ele ee BA Even ben Ga 1 
Ee 1 3 1 5 
13 yr OE EE ee Sere ee 7 2 9 
ETT Tere yer ees 12 11 23 
12 yr NG a an iad. ame aie 2 53 14 69 
i 8 159 31 198 
11 yr PR ss 6 ise btiwr as was 13 257 60 330 
NS id acces bine abies 2:66 6K 6 170 21 197 
10 yr Pe ID ci sche cteendew es 1 49 6 56 
ce a ho Nine es eho ees 1 17 1 19 
9 yr ce EE a Se 1 1 2 
FE er er eee 1 ] 2 
AE cic Why Ju eh e aks enckaw 32 732 149 913 
eg i eee ie CEL oe ie ae llyr. | Ill yr. | ll yr. | Il yr. 
, 3.2 mo. | 2.4 mo. | 4.0 mo. | 2.8 mo. 
es a ed ee ea esa es 4.13 4.99 4.74 4.92 
months | months | months | months 
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A comparison of Table VII with Table VIII (Distribution of 
Chronological Ages) confirms the conclusion based on the percentile 
rank distribution that the graduates are a selected group with reference 
to intelligence. The median mental age, thirteen years 2.8 months, 
is two years higher than the median chronological age of eleven years 
2.8 months. The distribution of mental ages has a wider range than 
that of chronological ages. The highest chronological age at time of 
entrance to the sixth grade was fifteen, whereas there were thirty 
pupils with mental ages above eighteen. Only 1.9 per cent of the 
group had chronological ages of thirteen years or more while 55.5 per 
cent had mental ages of thirteen or more. Thirty and two-tenths 
per cent had chronological ages below eleven while only 11.6 per cent 
had mental ages below eleven. 


SUMMARY 


1. It is evident that the high school graduates are a selected group 
from the point of view of intelligence as measured by a group test 
administered in the sixth grade. This is shown first by the fact that 
the median percentile rank of the group is 73.80 as contrasted with 
45.87, the median percentile rank of the entire sixth grade group tested 
in 1924. It is also shown by the fact that 47.9 per cent of this group 
made records comparable with those of the highest twenty-five per 
cent of an unselected group, that 83.5 per cent did as well as the 
upper fifty per cent of an unselected group, and that only 16.5 per 
cent dropped as low as the lowest fifty per cent of an unselected 
group. 

2. Although the range of percentile ranks for the graduate group 
was from below five to one hundred, low ratings should be interpreted 
with caution. Such factors as language handicap and poor reading 
ability may produce low group test ratings for pupils of average intelli- 
gence. Where vocational and educational counseling is carried on 
on the basis of group test ratings, individual case studies should be 
made in order to check up on possible language handicap or reading 
disability. 

3. Pupils with percentile ranks under twenty-five may achieve 
graduation but the probability of this is slight. Only 1.9 per cent of 
the graduates made ratings as low as this. The pupils with low per- 
centile ranks who did achieve graduation tended to do so at consider- 
able expense of time. Repetition of grades either before or after the 
time of the sixth grade test was a noticeable tendency. 
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4. The percentile ranks for the three groups of graduates, those 
graduated in 1929, in 1930 and in 1931, show some degree of preferen- 
tial selection with respect to intelligence as measured by the Otis 
Advanced Examination. The median for the 1929 group was 86.88, 
that for the 1930 group was 76.09 and that for the 1931 group was 
58.50. 

5. The comparison of median percentile ranks for pupils graduated 
in each of the seven curricula show no outstanding differences except 
for the General and Classical curricula. The Classical curriculum 
had the highest median but included very few cases. The General 
curriculum had the highest median of any curriculum with enough 
cases to be significant. The medians for the other curricula were 
approximately at the same level. 

6. The mental ages (figured to September 1, 1923, time of entrance 
into Grade VI) show that the high school graduates are a selected 
group from point of view of mental maturity. The median mental age 
thirteen years, 2.8 months is two years higher than the median chrono- 
logical age of eleven years, 2.8 months. Only 1.9 per cent of the pupils 
had chronological ages above thirteen whereas 55.5 per cent had mental 
ages above thirteen. There is, however, a wide range of mental ages 
from eight years to above eighteen years. Very few overage pupils 
were in the group of graduates. Only twelve per cent of the group 
entered the sixth grade with ages above twelve. Thirty per cent 
were under eleven years old upon entering the sixth grade. Overage 
pupils are much less likely to achieve graduation than underage pupils 
or pupils at age for their grade. 
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A DIAGNOSTIC STUDY OF INDIAN HANDWRITING 


ELIZABETH WEISSER 
University of Denver 


Our purpose in this study was to compare the various phases of 
handwriting as slant, alinement, quality of line, letter form, and 
spacing of white children, full-blood Indian children, and mixed-blood 
Indian children. Through this study we wished to determine whether 
differences, if any existed, were racial or not. 

A study has been recently made by Thomas R. Garth comparing 
white children, full-blood Indian children, and mixed-blood Indian 
children in regard to legibility score and speed. I do not know of any 
other study along this line of investigation. 

In this study the handwriting specimens of two hundred and sixty 
whites, six hundred and three full-blood Indians, and one hundred 
and eighty four mixed-blood Indians were used. The specimens were 
obtained at the Albuquerque, New Mexico, Indian School, the Chilocco, 
Oklahoma, Indian School, and in the schools in and near Denver, 
Colorado. Only the specimens from the fourth through the eighth 
grades were used in thisstudy. To obtain these specimens the children 
were asked to write a verse of ‘‘ Mary had a little lamb” as many times 
as they could in five minutes. They were urged to write in their 
usual manner and with their customary speed. These specimens 
were scored first by Thorndike’s Handwriting Scale to obtain the 
legibility score and then by Freeman’s Diagnostic Scale to determine 
the score for slant, alinement, quality of line, letter form, and spacing. 
The number of letters written per minute was also determined. The 
scoring of these papers was done by more than one person, the average 
being taken for the final result in order to do away with the personal 
equation as much as possible in this subjective type of scoring. 

By studying Table I we find that either class of Indians sometimes 
exceeds and sometimes falls below the white medians but there seems 
to be comparatively little difference as the medians vary only slightly. 
In the case of the correlations there is again comparatively little differ- 
ence between whites and Indians. In the case of the full-blood Indians 
and the mixed-blood Indians we can easily see that the two classes 
vary little, neither maintaining its relative position throughout the 
grades. The whites seem usually to exceed the Indians in the upper 
grades and fall below them in the lower grades. This condition is 
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Indian Handwriting 
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probably due to the fact that in the lower grades the Indians are much 
older than the whites, while in the upper grades the difference in age 
is not so marked although the Indians are somewhat older than whites 


TABLE IT.—CoRRELATIONS 











Quality 





Letter 





























Slant | Alinement of line icon Spacing 
Whites 
Legibility score........ 72(.02)| .75(.02) | .75(.02) | .79(.03)| .51(.03) 
Speed... 10(.04)| .21(.04) | .15(.04) | .04(.04)| .08(.04) 
id a tela hh te lgnuaisgaieh 28(.04)| .33(.04) | .27(.04) | .17(.04)| .27(.04) 
I a dares ha bree ah indie 39(.04)| .39(.04) | .34(.04) | .24(.04)| .31(.04) 
ee Peer? 75(.02) .75(.02) | .71(.02)| .57(.03) 
Ns aa da cede Se eesie Et 6ae-anaws .83(.01) | .73(.01)| .58(.03) 
I ig chad ote soa -obekeeak BE maaennee .79(.02)| .60(.03) 
TT er Leno Eee rE, mae rery .60(.03) 
Full-blood Indians 
Legibility score........ 57(.02)| .67(.02) | .71(.01) | .69(.01)| .63(.01) 
RP 10(.03) | .14(.03) | .38(.02) | .06(.02)| .21(.03) 
I ik hi at 5g lech 19(.03)| .07(.03) | .04(.03) | .07(.03)} .02(.03) 
eee 29(.03)| .36(.03) | .34(.02) | .29(.03)| .38(.03) 
0 PPC ere eyree eT 68(.01) | .65(.01) | .63(.02)| .51(.02) 
Se = Sees a Peer .80(.01) | .73(.01)| .64(.02) 
EE rere s Eeer ere m mr rrr .42(.02) | .71(.01) 
TT Res Pee, Eee Srey poe: .62(.02) 
Mixed-blood Indians 

Legibility score........ 54(.04) .59(.03)}  .69(.03)| .58(.04) .35(.04) 
| ere fF .02(.05)| .12(.05)| .12(.05) .14(.05) 
i Res ude kaa ale 05(.05) | — .07(.05)) — .01(.05)| .03(.05) .07(.05) 
i OBS oral 12(.05) 08(.05)| .13(.05)} .21(.04) .37(.04) 
0 ee mere nes 62(.03)| .60(.03)) .54(.04) .49(.04) 
ah. bs kc cach wee ea nd kag es .72(.02)| .64(.03) .61(.03) 
I bo.cs chk sue eae BEbds os Us eeeweaven ene .60(.03) .73(.02) 
i... ckeal kas knits GER ee aie ebhekenestenl aaetiee .60(.03) 




















The number in parenthesis is the probable error of the correlation and is 
always a plus or minus number. 


in every grade. 


This difference in age might account for the Indians 


exceeding the whites in the lower grades since younger children do 
not have the same muscular control as older children. 
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It is impossible to say that any differences that exist between 
whites and Indians in handwriting are due to race since the age element 
was not controlled. It is possible that teaching or environmental 
conditions might be the cause of the differences. This study does not 
indicate any differences that might be attributed to race since in some 
cases Indians seem to exceed white children in their ability to write. 
It is not probable that any differences that exist are due to aninferiority 
in the Indian race. 

After the specimens had been scored correlations were found for 
legibility score with each of the phases of handwriting, also speed, age, 
and grade with each phase and finally each phase with every other 
phase. For each grade the average, standard deviation, median 
and quartile deviation for each phase of handwriting were found and 
also the percent overlap for the full-bloods and the mixed-blood Indians 
over whites. The total diagnostic score, that is the sum of the scores 
for the five phases of handwriting, was also found and the median and 
quartile deviation found for each grade. Professor Freeman of the 
University of Chicago furnished me with norms for each grade for the 
total diagnostic score. Using these norms with my own for whites I 
found the per cent overlap for the two classes of Indians over whites. 

Table I is in three sections: First, whites; second, full-blood Indians; 
third, mixed-blood Indians. It shows medians quartile deviations 
and per cent overlap of Indians over whites for age, slant, alinement, 
quality of line, letter form, spacing, and total diagnostic score for 
grades four through eight and also for the total number. 

Table II shows the correlation results obtained for whites, full- 
blood Indians, and mixed-blood Indians. The correlations may be 
found by referring to the table. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


E. L. THornpixe. The Fundamentals of Learning. Pp. XVII + 638. 


New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. 


RayMonpD H. WHEELER and F. THEropore Perkins. Principles of 
Mental Development; A Textbook in Educational Psychology. 
Pp. XXVI + 529. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1932. 


These two books, fundamentally different in their outlook and 
conclusions, may, nevertheless, be usefully reviewed together. Thorn- 
dike is the father of the reaction-hypothesis; Wheeler and Perkins are 
representatives of the Gestalt group of psychologists. 

When Thoradike published his Cornell lectures under the title of 
Human Learning, he promised later to supply the details of the 
evidence on which his conclusions were based. This promise has 
been fulfilled by the publication of ‘‘The Fundamentals of Learning.” 
Let it be said at the outset that the new volume is not easy to read. 
It is packed full of evidence, chiefly in the form of 153 tables. Thorn- 
dike’s subjects were human, namely, students and others in and around 
Teachers College. Through them he subjected his laws of learning to a 
very severe and critical testing and analysis. On the whole his 
previous work stands up remarkably well. Those of us who have 
followed his work closely will note the modifications that must be made 
in the light of the new evidence. The law of exercise as previously 
formulated needs re-drafting. It is now seen that repetition without 
belongingness (Thorndike’s horrible word) or sequence is impotent and 
useless’ Repetition qua repetition produces no beneficial effects. On 
the other hand, the law of effect comes out stronger than ever and 
assumes an unchallengeable first place in the series. Rewards prove 
to be more effective than punishment; in fact the latter is found to have 
singularly little effect on the course of learning” Learning is not, as 
the gestaltists claim it to be, an all-or-none affair, but a steady accumu- 
lation of right responses with gradualness an essential factor. ” Certain 
aspects of learning, which Thorndike terms belongingness, availability, 
impressiveness (vividness) and identifiability, are examined at length 
and declared to be important. Attentiveness, unless accompanied by 
belongingness, is an ineffective factor in learning. From the results 
of his experiments, one may conclude that Thorndike remains satisfied 
both with the laws of learning and the reaction-hypothesis and that 
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with the above modifications they may stand as previously given. 
Like all his writings this new work demands a critical reading; a task 
which once performed amply repays the serious student. 

Turning now to Wheeler and Perkins’ book, we find the most 
serious challenge to the teachings of Thorndike and his school that 
has yet been made. The authors have tried to write a textbook in 
Educational Psychology from the strictly gestalt point of view. They 
have cited a very large number of experiments, including the very 
important ones by Coghill and Lashley, which are interpreted as sup- 
porting their case. Every principle or law put forward by believers in 
the reaction-hypothesis is strongly challenged and stoutly contradicted. 
In very large capitals we learn that ‘“‘The very essence of learning is 
NOT REPEATING A PERFORMANCE, BUT MAKING A NEW 
ONE.’” The laws of human nature are declared to be those of (1) 
field properties, (2) derived properties, (3) determined action, (4) 
individuation, (5) field genesis, (6) least action, (7) maximum work, 
and (8) configuration. These laws are shown to be active in both 
animal and human learning. [Illustrations of the operation of the laws 
occur frequently throughout the text. More than half the space is 
devoted to the problem of learning in one aspect or another and the 
authors are to be congratulated on the mass of experimental evidence 
they have accumulated. The reviewer is grateful for having his 
attention directed to more than a dozen studies that he had over- 
looked in his previous reading. 

Having pointed out the excellences, it is now my painful duty 
to note some defects. Some of these have undoubtedly crept in 
through hurried composition, but some are inherent in the structure 
of the text. On page 68 we find (in italics): “Thus the movements 
of twelve pairs (for each eye has six pairs) of muscles are simultaneously 
given direction in terms of the conditions for least action.’’ This is 
obviously a slip of the pen, but what can be said of the following, 
which is used as an explanation of the creation of capacity or 
intelligence? 


“The real function of environment in the production of an organism may be 
understood with the aid of an analogy. A very sluggish stream of water flows 
through acanyon. There is no power in the stream; it can achieve nothing. But 
an engineer builds a dam across it, raising its level two hundred feet. Now the 
stream rushes over the top of the dam and at the bottom turns mighty engines 
that supply power for a radius of many miles. A potential has been raised by 
elevating the stream. Now there is achievement.”’ (P. 165.) 

‘‘Now we know the function of Education. Its aim is to raise the energy of 
the growing organism to higher potentials through stimulation and motivation. 
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It does more than permit intelligence to express itself; it creates intelligence, just 
as building a dam creates water power.”’ (P. 166.) 


This view of education seems to be as naive as the hydrodynamics 
used to illustrate it. Yet the authors in the succeeding chapter, ‘‘The 
Measurement of Intelligence” give as conventional an account of the 
subject, including the statistical treatment of results, as a Pintner or a 
Terman would give. Nor are they always fair in the selection of 
examples. They quote Freeman’s investigation of the intelligence of 
adopted children, which supports their viewpoint, and neglect Burks’, 
which doesn’t. And on what evidence do they base the statement that 
the average IQ of children in general is 81? (P. 169.) We always 
thought it was one hundred. Ebbinghaus first subjected the process of 
forgetting to experimental (not laboratory) control in 1879-1880, not 
in 1885 as stated on p. 399. The authors would be well-advised to 
give their work a careful rereading and to remove the rather large 
number of inaccuracies they have permitted to creep in. 

Notwithstanding the above criticisms, this work of Wheeler and 
Perkins is immensely stimulating. All the disciples of Thorndike 
should give it an especially careful reading. They will certainly 
get a number of shocks. PETER SANDIFORD. 

University of Toronto. 


JaMES L. MursELt and MABELLE GLENN. The Psychology of School 
Music Teaching. Pp. V + 378. New York: Silver, Burdett and 
Co., 1931. 


This is a general treatment of school music education: the musical 
nature of the child, the need for the appreciation aim, problems of 
executant music and measures of musical capacity. The approach 
to technique is through the voice. Formal drill has no place in the 
educative plan. The viewpoint naturally is modern, stressing the will- 
to-learn rather than the doctrine of specific abilities. Technique 
becomes artistic playing or singing instead of mere mechanics. The 
correlation between psychological principles and classroom problems 
should help teachers of school music in systematizing procedures, and 
basing them upon relatively safe fundamentals. The questions at 
the ends of chapters lend the work text-book value, and the bibliog- 
raphy is ample for much valuable collatoral reading. 

So long as the viewpoint of the authors, namely, school music 
teaching, is remembered, their conclusions are sound, for the object 
here intended is music appreciation, a flexible and very adaptable aim. 
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So soon as we demand vocal or instrumental performances of musically 
artistic merit the aim changes considerably and with it the teaching 
procedure. The authors fail to stress this difference, particularly as 
to the drill necessary for any performance, and, as a result, treatment 
of topics leading over into the field of more specialized music is weaker 
than that concerning general classroom situations. 

The insistence of the authors upon the teachers of school music 
being truly musical personalities is as significant as it is excellent. 
However, the musical training of such teachers will always remain 
incomplete and relatively unsatisfactory until teachers and colleges 
realize that the school-music teacher’s ability to sing a tune with good 
quality and in correct intonation is more important that a course in 
science or mathematics, and that a feeling for real musical values is to 
be preferred to a training in history of education. 


Otto ORTMANN. 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore. 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. The Mind in Action, A Study of Motives and 
Values. Pp. 226. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. 


The very recent publication of this volume indicates that the 
doctrine of instincts is not dead, despite the numerous funeral rites 
that have been pronounced over it by leading psychologists during 
the last ten years. Dr. Garnett presents a treatise on motivation of 
which Instinct is the corner stone. Says the author “We find then 
that, in addition to the appetites, or recurrent wants due to internal 
stimuli, man has the following instincts, or occasional wants due to 
the stimulating effect of an external, significant, situation: nutrition, 
sex, sleep, escape, pugnacity, repulsion, curiosity, acquisition, con- 
struction, hunting, parental care, appeal, gregariousness, self-display, 
leadership and submission.”’ Such a list is barely distinguishable 
from that of William James in 1890. 

Like most upholders of an instinct doctrine, Dr. Garnett does 
not take the trouble to show that his “instincts” are genuinely 
native. There is no mention in his book of the modern work in child 
study. James is quoted seven times in the book, McDougall nine 
times. Watson and Gessell are not even mentioned. All in all, the 
volume will delight those who studied William James when in school, 
and who have not changed their minds since. 

LAURANCE F. SHAFFER. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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Epwin A. Krrxpatrick. The Sciences of Man in the Making. Pp. 
XV + 396. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1932. 


Dr. Kirkpatrick, in this volume, has made an excellent job of a 
most difficult task. Not only does he cover a vast field, but he also 
presents this vast material in a most readable style. The book is a 
compendium of valuable information culled from the sciences of man, 
significant both as a synthesis for the specialist and as general informa- 
tion for the layman. Books of this sort are needed, and one hopes that 
Dr. Kirkpatrick’s volume will find many readers. A most welcome 
feature of the book consists of selections from typical researches illus- 
trating scientific method in the various fields covered by the book. 

Max ScHOEN. 
The Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Auice C. Britt anp May Parprer Youtz. Your Child and His 
Parents. Pp. XII + 339. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1932. 


A series of lessons in child life purposed to serve as a basic text for 
child-study groups is ‘‘ Your Child and His Parents.’ Ten of the 
eleven chapters are devoted to a description and discussion of child 
problems. Discipline and Imagination rate two chapters each. Play 
Life, Fear, Habit Formation, Heredity and Environment, Sex Educa- 
tion and the Child’s Use of Money are the topics that rate one chapter. 
The last chapter deals with methods of preparing materials and con- 
ducting study groups. Appendices contain list of relevant institu- 
tions, magazines and publishers. 

This book is not, as the title may suggest, a treatment of the 
dynamics of parent-child relationships. In fact, references to and 
quotations from, the writings of mental hygienists and social psycholo- 
gists who are known for their contributions to our understanding of 
personality adjustments of children are conspicuous by their absence. 
Dialogues, examples and other fragmentary illustrations are included 
but comprehensive case studies are not. The book contains many 
suggestions for assignments which should be helpful to uninformed 
leaders. | H. MELTzeER. 

Psychiatric Child Guidance Clinic, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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THE ACTIVITY MOVEMENT 


By Criype Hissonc 


In an attempt to overcome the weaknesses of the traditional school 
organization many progressive schools have developed new programs. 
These programs are so similar in character that collectively the 
changes have been referred to as the activity movement. This 
movement has claimed the center of the educational stage for a length 
of time sufficient to have engendered widespread interest in its out- 
comes and in its basic philosophy. 

In Doctor Hissong’s study an attempt has been made to discover 
the principles underlying the present activity movement, to determine 
the influence of traditional concepts in shaping the trends of the 
movement, and to see if in the light of the present knowledge of the 
child and his relation to his environment the movement rests upon a 
justifiable basis. 

$2.00 plus 10¢ postage. 
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